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‘NEWS OF THE WEEK. | 


EWS 


HE cholera has certainly appeared in England, at 
Grimsby, Hull, and London; but there is no reason to 
apprehend a “ scare.” The most formidable outburst has been 
in Grimsby, where several patients huve died, because Grimsby 
is the great centre of the fish trade; and if fish is ever washed 
in doubtful water it might be a centre of infection. There 
is no reason, however, to believe that this can be the case; 
the most jealous precautions are taken, the local authorities 
being more than alive to their duty; and in England no one 
eats fish uncooked. In Hull the outbreak is slight, and in 
London only one case is reported, though that is, unhappily, 
the case of a cleaner in the House of Commons. There is no 
occasion for alarm here, if people will only remember to drink 
boiled water; and the outburst on the Continent, though 
widely spread, confines its severity to the East. The pro- 
portion of deaths to cases there is very high, nine patients 
dying out of ten cases reported in two days from Galicia. 
Out of one hundred and twenty-eight Bosnian pilgrims 
who this year visited Mecca, and who are by blood pure 
Europeans, only forty-eight returned alive; and it becomes 
increasingly certain that Mecca is now the grand centre for 
the diffusion of disease. Europe must compel the Sultan to 
purify that city, which is positively saturated with cholera, 
with a strong hand; and as the disease has broken out in 
Constantinople, and he is afraid for himself, he will probably 
be willing. It will be necessary to hang half-a-dozen great 
men in Mecca before the remainder will obey sanitary orders, 
and only the Khalif can do that. 


The German Emperor has been making speeches all over 
Alsace-Lorraine and the Rhineland, where he is inspecting 
great Army mancuvres. None of them require separate 
notice, but they are all marked by the same tone of apparently 
earnest feeling that the Emperor and his people are bound 
together by indissoluble ties of affection as wellas right. They 
sound oddly to Englishmen; but we should understand them 
from a popular Premier, and the Emperor is that and more. 
The general tone of Alsace-Lorraine towards him, though 
possibly caused more by politeness than loyalty, is decidedly 
friendly ; and the Catholic Church, under advice, it is said, 
from Rome, seems inclined to let bygones be bygones, and at 
all events, to help the Emperor in any social reforms he may 
initiate in the Reichsland. The “secular” fanaticism of the 
French Chamber has not been unmarked by the Lorraine 
clergy. 


A new agitation bas been getting up about Siam, sufficiently 
important to hasten Lord Dufferin back to Paris. M. le Myre 
de Vilers, the French Agent despatched to Bangkok to settle 
terms, is reported to interpret the ultimatum very widely, and to 
demand a commercial treaty for France, with a special clause 
providing that industrial concessions in the two rich pro- 
vinces on the Mekong shall be granted to Frenchmen only. 





monopoly of industrial concessions was prohibited by treaty, 
and it is rumoured on good authority that the Chinese are 
intervening with some emphasis. The King of Siam has 
sought protection from the great Emperor at Pekin; and it 
will apparently be accorded, at least so far as to prevent 
Siam from becoming a vassal of France. It is improbable 
therefore that the French Foreign Office, which does not 
desire a war with China, either open or covert, or a great 
addition to the Colonial Budget, will allow matters to be 
pushed too far. Already the French at Chandaboon are 
calling for reinforcements. 


The Government have surprised the country by their 
selection of a new Viceroy for India. They have no Peer 
of the requisite calibre available; and have looked round, 
therefore, for the safest commoner. They find this to be Sir 
Henry Norman, now Governor of Queensland, and formerly 
Governor of Jamaica, but known in India as one of the ablest 
among military Staff officers. He has held great appoint- 
ments—Adjutant-General, Military Secretary, and Military 
Member of Council—and although he does not belong to the 
class of first-rate men from whom Viceroys are generally 
taken, and is much too old, he will probably, if he keeps his 
health, do well. He will not be popular in India, where the 
Anglo-Indians never accept an Anglo-Indian Viceroy with 
pleasure—not even Lord Lawrence—desiring to be ruled by 
a more fresh and impartial mind; and where the ruling men 
of to-day—Sir H. M. Durand in particular, the strongest man in 
the Empire—are committed to a forward frontier policy, which 
Sir Henry Norman does not approve. He is, however, a 
very good administrator, he is a perfect master of Army 
organisation business, and he will have under him younger 
and more vigorous men. No one but Mr. Gladstone would 
have thought of such an appointment; but it would be very 
difficult to state any objection but age, which to the Premier 
must appear to be early maturity. If he were sixty-seven 
again, he would govern India, and China with it, without a 
doubt of his powers. 


A movement which may prove serious has broken out in 
Brazil. The President, Marshal Peixoto, claimed the right of 
appointing his successor, and the Fleet, supported by all the 
elements of discontent, has broken into open revolt. The 
Marshal has proclaimed himself Dictator, and intends fighting, 
but admits that he cannot defend Rio. Under those circum- 
stances, civil war would appear to be unavoidable, and will 
probably be accompanied by the secession of many provinces. 
It is not known what side the black population takes, but if 
the House of Braganza had a man, he might restore the 
Empire. 


The French Elections were completed on Sunday, the 3rd 
inst., and leave the Chamber with:—Opportunists, 292; 
Converted Monarchists, 35; Unconverted Monarchists, 58; 
and Radicals, including Socialists, 187. As the Converted 
Monarchists will vote with the Government, there will be a 
heavy Government majority to begin with; but, as we have 
pointed out elsewhere, it is not pertectly reliable, and is sin- 
gularly deficient in marked men. The electors, indeed, appear 
not to have liked them. They have turned out M. Floquet, 
the only “ Panamist ” so punished, and M. Clémenceau, the 
old chief of the Radicals, and M. de Cassagnac, fiercest of 
Monarchists, and have left M. Dérouléde without even the 
offer of a seat. The general complexion of the Chamber, in 
fact, is that of an assembly of mediocrities; but there are 
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more than one hundred and sixty unknown men, and it is 
conceivable, though improbable, that one of them is a great 
one. M. Carnot is sure to have anxiety enough, even if the 
reports of his illness are purposely exaggerated. That is pro- 
bable; but, according to the best evidence procurable, he has 
serious liver-disease, is aging rapidly, and may have to go 
through a trying though not dangerous operation. 


The third reading of the Home-rule Bill was on Friday 
forced through the House of Commons by a majority of 
nine less than the majority which carried the second 
reading. The week has therefore keen given to the 
debate in the Lords, which has been worthy of the 
House, but impaired by the inadequacy of the defence. 
Except Lord Rosebery, no Gladstonian Peer rose above 
the usual Parliamentary level; and he only accepted the 
Bill as the better of two alternative bad courses. The 
division was, of course, too late for us to record; but it 
was understood on Friday that the Bill would be rejected by 
at least nine to one,—the whole Bench of Bishops, as is 
natural and right, voting for the security of the Protestants 
of Ireland. The Radicals are already preparing for a cam- 
paign of obloquy against the House of Lords; but as the 
majority of the English Members have voted steadily against 
the Bill, and the greater Peers would welcome the abolition 
of their House as emancipation, the flood of abuse is not 
politically important. Sensible Radicals understand well 
enough that Lord Salisbury in the Commons would be a rock 
in their way, and do not enjoy the prospect of seeing Lord 
Rosebery there. He might langh them into popular contempt. 


On Friday week, Mr. Macarthy, on behalf of the Anti- 
Parnellites, and “speaking for his country,” accepted the 
Bill. Mr. Chamberlain, in a speech of very great power 
reviewing the contents of the Bill, stated an interesting 
fact. When he joined the 1886 Government he told Mr. 
Gladstone that he accepted office on the understanding 
that his [Mr. Gladstone’s] purpose was inquiry, and that he 
was not committed to anything. Mr. Gladstone character- 
istically corrected this by saying that what he had said was 
“that the Government was not committed.” “Ireland for 
the Irish” might, said Mr. Chamberlain, be a very good cry, 
but “ England for the English ” is a better one. 


Sir Edward Grey made a moderate defence, not of the Bill, 
but of the principle of Home-rule. The feeling of Ulster 
was against the Bill, but the Ulstermen were in a minority, 
and the Government could not give up their Bill unless they 
had proof that this feeling was justified,—an argument which 
applies equally to Ireland’s demand for Home-rule. Mr. 
Wallace made a speech full of the most excellent fooling. 
The Irish remaining at Westminster to look after their in- 
terests was absurd. His doing a man a favour was no ground 
for that man’s insisting on interfering in every respect with 
him and his. “Irishmen insisted on leaving a large part of 
their farewell luggage in his home. He did not want their 
luggage left, but if they insisted on leaving it, that gave them 
no power to wander all over the house and do whatever they 
pleased. They might be very thankful that he did not throw 


_ their luggage into the street.” 


Mr. Balfour’s speech contained one passage of great weight 
and importance. Never again, he declared, would the Govern- 
ment be able to come before the constituencies of the country 
and with all the mist of ingenious rhetoric declare to them 
that you can give to Ireland everything she wants and sub- 
tract from Great Britain nothing that she cherishes. Mr. 
Morley contended that he and Mr. Balfour agreed in 
their diagnosis of Ireland’s ills, and only differed as to treat- 
ment. Mr. Balfour is for “persistence in the conditions 
which have produced that state of things now baffling and 
confounding us;” while Mr. Morley and his friends are for 
a resort to the principles which the English-speaking races 
have tried all over the globe, and never without success. A 
most astonishing misrepresentation! Instead, Mr. Balfour is 
for persisting in a course which has already made a marked 
improvement in the condition of Ireland, Mr. Morley, for a 
return to a plan (Grattan’s Parliament) which a hundred 
years ago plunged Ireland into anarchy and begot miseries 
from which she suffers still. The debate ended in a majority 
for the Government of 34 (301 to 267). The majority against 
the Bill in Great Britain was 23, and in England and Wales 48. 





The sitting of Monday was marked b i<j 
statement of Ministerial plans. They Pe cr poe 
the Closure, but they will take all the time for the remaind a 
the Session, including the autumn—or rather winter—aj nosing 
During the latter, they hope to pass the Parish Connsine i I 
and the Employers’ Liability Bill, the former to pleas ro 
labourers, and the latter the artisans. As a Pl the 
Cabinet would allow dilatory motions after 1 o'clock j _ 
morning. The Unionists were pacified by the promien » - 
winter business, which annoys nobody except London Radical 4 
who want their Equalisation of Rates Bill—clearly a = “" 
tentious measure—carried at once; and Mr. Gladston. "s 
proposals were accepted by 162 to 95. The truth is, still en : 
drastic proposals were expected, and both sides are thoron hly 
tired out. What with the Irishmen and the gag ada 
weather, it is no longer a pleasure to be a Member of P. ‘ 
liament. = 


In the House of Lords on Tuesday, Lord Spence 

the second reading of the Home-rule Bill in a reach oh oo 
power than was expected. The most interesting portion was 
autobiographical. Lord Spencer declared that after he had 
done his best to administer the law while Viceroy, he could 
not but feel that he had failed, and this made him consider 
his position. The events of 1885 increased his sense that it 
was an untenable one, for they showed that a Conservative 
Government were willing and able to enter upon office when 
their party were in a minority in the House of Commons by 
the help of the Irish vote. The continuity which had 
hitherto existed with regard to the administration of the law 
in Ireland had been broken. “These two considerations had 
a profound effect on my mind, and convinced me that some 
change in the policy which both parties had heretofore pur- 
sued must be made.” Surely that is a most unworthy attitude 
for Lord Spencer to assume. He, of course, greatly exagge. 
rates the events of 1885; but even if he did not, his defence 
for surrender is bad. Because the Tories acted an immoral 
part, is that any reason why the Liberals should have 
followed suit P 


The Duke of Devonshire’s speech on Tuesday was full of 
his dogged moderation and good sense—the Westininster 
Gazette speaks of his “ muddleheadedness,” but it will find 
that this “ muddleheadness” is of the kind attributed by the 
over-ready and brilliant to Cromwell—and will come home to 
every English intelligence in the Kingdom. The House of Lords 
knew well the limits of their power. It would be “unwise, 
impolitic, and unpatriotic” for them to. oppose the decided 
will of the country, but they would not be doing that in the 
present case. But unless it was certain that the country 
really desired Home-rule, it would be most unwise to pass the 
Bill. Suppose the Bill passed and that then a Dissolution took 
place, resulting in a strong Unionist majority. What would be 
the position of the new Irish Parliament, confronted by a 
hostile Government at Westminster ? “Consider what in that 
case would be the responsibility of your lordships’ House. 
You would be told that you had had the power to prevent 
these evils, that you had had the power to impose an interval 
during which the true will and desire of the people might be 
ascertained, but that you had failed to use this opportunity.” 
That is a new point as well as a very sound one, and alone is 
sufficient to justify the Lords in refusing to pass an undehated 
Bill. As good was the Duke of Devonshire’s argument from 
Colonial experience. The grant of a dependent Parliament had 
always ended in practical independence, and the same conse- 
quences would follow in the case of Ireland. Among the 
speakers who followed the Duke of Devonshire was the Duke 
of Norfolk, who declared that the Bill dangled before the 
Catholics of Ireland temptations and opportunities which 
could only be grasped by an unholy alliance with a movement 
“whose strength was founded on means condemned by the 
Church, and whose leaders had openly defied the decrees of 
the Holy See.” 


On Wednesday, the Duke of Argyll showed that his powers 
of oratory are notin the slightest degree dimmed. No Goverr- 
ment, he declared, had been so corrupt as this one. “There 
is nothing that has not been put up to auction,—the auction 
of a few votes.” The Duke of Argyll noted the memorable 
passage of arms between: Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Butt on the 
latter’s demand that Ireland should manage her own domestic 
affairs. “ Until,” said Mr. Gladstone, “you tell me what you 
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mean by domestic affairs, one by one, we cannot even judge 


roposal.” Yet this was the formula which he re- 
pal we 8 conversion, knowing that it was an unintel- 
ee Mr. Gladstone also said :— 


Joible and ambiguous formula. 
er. ‘what you mean. You mean a separate Parliament of 


our own, and Irish Members here to control us.” On this 
Mr. Butt got up and “mumbled something to the House of 
Commons, as much as to say that he did not mean that.” 
Then Mr. Gladstone pounced on him :—“ It is all very well for 
the hon. Member to say that, when the blot has been hit.” 
«That is,” said the Duke of Argyll, “the blot which he now 
presents to the British Parliament, and asks the British 
House of Commons and the British House of Lords to swallow 
to the very dregs.” This is, indeed, a palpable hit, and we 
congratulate the Duke on his rich find in that inexhaustible 
mine of humiliation for Mr. Gladstone,—Mr. Gladstone’s 
own speeches. Lord Ashbourne’s speech was a powerful one. 
He showed at length what we have always insisted on,—the 
utter absurdity of the so-called Veto safeguard. 


The chief event of Thursday’s debate in the Lords was 
Lord Rosebery’s speech. It had been whispered that the 
Foreign Secretary was not very enthusiastic about the Bill; 
but the country was hardly prepared for the complete cynicism 
of tone he adopted. Something must be done, and it might 
as well be Home-rule as anything else; but at the same 
time, the Union was not only inevitable in 1800, but 
a great act of statesmanship. That is the essence of 
the speech. Lord Rosebery further seems to think that 
if the House of Lords had read the Bill a second time, 
and then modelled the Bill to their liking, turning it, 
that is, into a mere Local Government Bill, a confer- 
ence between the Lords and Commons would have taken 
place, “which might have led to a future result.” That is, of 
course, a pure delusion. It is strange that so quick-witted a 
man as Lord Rosebery should be under the vulgar delusion 
that in politics things can be and not be at the same time. 
Legislative independence and local government are not on the 
same plane, and a compromise between them is an absurdity. 
Lord Rosebery described himself as not an enthusiastic 
witness for Home-rule, and declared that for him it was “ not 
a fanaticism” or a question of sentiment, or even a question 
of history, but merely a question of policy. We are tempted 
to add that he is hardly a coherent witness, and that with 
him it is also not a question of reason. But, after all, a 
great deal of allowance must be made for a man who dare not 
resign lest the foreign policy of England should fall into 
utterly incompetent hands. 


The coal strike is virtually over in South Wales, though 
it has died hard—the rioting at Llanelly on Monday was 
of a very savage character, resulting in injury to two 
women—and it is expected that on Monday next all the 
collieries will be at work. Meantime, there seems no prospect 
of a settlement in the Midlands, and great distress prevails, 
not only among the colliers, but in the trades which have had 
to stop work owing to the scarcity of coals. In many places 
the children are said to be literally starving. The area of the 
strike is so enormous, and the number of outrages committed 
by the strikers unhappily so large, that it is impossible to 
give anything like a true picture of what is happening. Not 
only are the miners who remain at work or who are known to 
be willing to work maltreated, but attacks are made on the 
collieries, and the machinery is damaged and the sheds burnt 
in order to make it impossible to use the mine. A case is 
reported in which hundreds of safety-lamps were smashed or 
thrown into a canal with this object. The most serious riot 
was that which took place at Featherstone, Yorkshire, on 
Thursday, when an attack was made by a large mob on Lord 
Masham’s pit. A detachment of twenty-six non-commissioned 
officers and men of the South Staffordshire Regiment were 
Summoned, but as there was no magistrate present to read 
the Riot Act, the soldiers were powerless, and had to watch 
the strikers burning and wrecking the works, and throwing 
the débris down the shafts. At last a magistrate came, and 
the soldiers were ordered to clear the yard. This they did, 
but they were obliged not only to use the bayonet, but to fire 
with ball-cartridge, 


A ghastly light has been thrown this week upon the way in 





which opinion is drifting away from its old connection with 
morals and religion. Many of the advocates of the new ideas 
hold that euthanasia is right,—that is, that a man or woman 
with an incurable complaint has a right to choose an easier 
mode of death. Mr. F. W. Adams, author of some Austra- 
lian books, of which we have read one and did not find it 
nutritive, held this opinion, and finding himself dying of con- 
sumptive hemorrhage at Margate, told his wife he should 
shoot himself. She, who is said to be devoted to him, remon- 
strated; but he persisted, and she, removing his false teeth to 
give him more opportunity, stood by as he shot himself dead. 
Asked by the jury if she could not have prevented the suicide, 
she said: “ Of course I could; but I should have considered 
myself a contemptible coward if I had done so, when things 
were as they were.” There is not a novelist in the world who 
would have ventured to invent that scene, or have described a 
woman who, apparently out of pure love, could assist her 
husband to die with a needless crime upon his soul. The 
doctor testified that Mr. Adams could not have lived many 
minutes, and to avoid those minutes he leaped into the 
unknown, and his wife made the leap easier for him to take. 
We are slowly slipping into a new, and we fear utterly Pagan, 
world. 


A death has occurred in Argyllshire which may develop 
into a cause célebre. Mr. Alfred John Monson,an Army tutor, 
and his wife, were on August 10th last residing at Ardlamont, 
a shooting estate in that county. They had with them a 
pupil of Mr. Monson’s, a Lieutenant named Windsor Dudley 
Cecil Hambrough, a son of the principal owner of Ventnor, 
and though not yet of age, entitled to considerable pro- 
perty at twenty-one. This young man went out to shoot, 
accompanied by Mr. Monson and a man named Scott, who 
earried the bag for game. In the afternoon, Mr. Hambrough 
was brought home dead, having been shot in the back of his head. 
It was supposed that he had been shot accidentally, and the 
body was carried to Ventnor for interment. A few days after- 
wards, however, the Scotch police received information which 
induced them to arrest Mr. Monson, and to exhume the body 
at Ventnor; and on Wednesday the Sheriff committed Mr. 
Monson for trial. The wise secrecy of Scotch procedure leaves 
the evidence as yet wrapped in mystery; but it seems clear 
that Mr. Monson was in great straits for money, that he had 
tried to effect an insurance on Mr. Hambrough’s life for 
£50,000, and that he had effected one for £20,000, the 
justification offered to the office being that Mr. Hambrough 
wanted to buy Ardlamont, that Mr. Monson was advancing 
the money, and that the insurance was necessary as a security. 
A mass of evidence is offered by reporters as to the state of 
the body; and it would appear probable that the death could 
not have been self-inflicted either by accident or design. The 
man Scott, against whom a warrant is out, has disappeared 
in a most mysterious way. On the other hand, it is not 
certain that Mr. Monson would have benefited by his pupil’s 
death, the insurances not being quite complete; it is possible 
that Scott, who was a ship-steward, has gone to sea; and it is 
certain that Mr. Monson’s defence has not been heard. Trial 
by newspaper is not trustworthy; and it is only a newspaper 
trial that anybody has had yet. 


On Friday week, Mr. Asquith received a deputation from 
the London cabmen. Mr. Lough, M.P., their spokesman, gave 
some curious facts as to the cab-industry. There are eleven 
thousand cabs, over fifteen thousand drivers, and twenty-five 
thousand horses, and altogether some one hundred and 
twenty thousand human beings depend upon the industry. 
The value of the stock was about £1,000,000, and the yearly 
earnings are £3,000,000. The present season had been a trying 
one, and there were many men literally starving. Their chief 
points of complaint were boy-licences ; “ bilking,”—+.e., the dis- 
appearance of the fare without paying; the privileged cab 
system of the great railways, by which the Companies made 
some £11,000 a year; and the private railway busses. Mr. 
Asquith, though sympathetic, could promise little relief. The 
railway Companies’ yards were their own, but he would try 
to stop their omnibuses plying for hire. He was most anxious 
to find a remedy for the “bilking;” but it was not practical 
to give the cabman and the nearest constable power to detain 
a fare who did not pay. 


Bank Rate, 5 per cent. 
New Consols (23) were on Friday 974 —97§. 
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‘TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_@—— 
THE THIRD READING. 


ii is said in the papers that Mr. Gladstone received the 

numbers in the division on the third reading of the 
Home-rule Bill without any show of emotion; and we can 
well believe it. The aged Premier was triumphant, no 
doubt ; but what a triumph, and at what an expenditure of 
force. For seven years, the last years probably of his active 
life, he has expended all his energies, all his eloquence, and 
all his craft in the effort to induce the people and their repre- 
sentatives to accept a Bill for the regeneration of Ireland 
which is not his own, which, on its most material point, is 
the exact contrary of his own, which is so full of restric- 
tions and limitations and provisoes against self-govern- 
ment, that the most prominent representative of the Irish 
Revolution described it just before the division as a mere 
“instalment,” and which he himself, thinker as well as 
declaimer, statesman as well as demagogue, must know in 
his heart of hearts to be unworkable. Mr. Gladstone had 
sacrificed the majority of his friends, the strong men on 
whom he had relied for help in governing, had alienated 
the cultivated class—he, the Homeric scholar—for ever 
from his person, and had departed from the whole tradi- 
tion of one of the most successful and honoured of lives, 
merely to achieve this, a majority of thirty-four in favour 
of an impossible Bill. And even this measure of poisoned 
success is worthless. Mr. Gladstone, as he sat there, knew 
from all his past: experience that he had no means of 
coercing the Lords, that to make his Bill an Act he must 
again appeal to the people, and that the appeal to the people 
must be at best a most risky experiment. He may believe, in 
spite of his two severe warnings, that the masses will always 
send him back to power, but the belief must have much 
of will in it, and be far from a perfect conviction. He 
knows the people by long experience, and must know that 
the consent they gave him last year had in it something 
strained and unnatural; that the Imperial race does not 
dream of parting with power over Ireland; that should 
it wake for a moment to see what he is really trying to 
do—creating a second Parliament, a second Ministry of 
the Queen, a second machine of State, a rival and foreign 
Government, with power to turn out British Ministries 
—it would order his deposition without a wince or a 
regret. He knows what the British character is, for 
he describes it accurately as a character which “ re- 
quires discipline,” lest it should be too proud; and 
he knows how the thought of being ruled for ever 
by eighty irresponsible Irish delegates will, when 
it is once explained, set the English people on fire. 
It is said that Mr. Gladstone can make himself believe 
anything he pleases; but though that is no doubt his 
grand weakness, he is a Scotchman, not a Hindoo, and he 
can hardly believe at the same moment two things which 
mutually destroy each other,—that, for example, the Irish 
Parliament can be free, and the British Parliament absolute ; 
that it can be wise to give Irishmen control over British 
legislation, and wise to expel them from British politics 
altogether. The old ruler who has succeeded and failed so 
often must have ‘had many thoughts, and they cannot all 
have been companionable thoughts, or even bearable. 

But, we shall be asked at once, if that description of Mr. 
Gladstone’s position is true, how is it that the Bill passed 
its third reading, and, moreover, passed it through a use of 
the Closure which even average Members must have seen 
to be fatal to government by deliberation? We have no 
full answer to make. To us, the action of the Commons 
in this matter remains one of the strangest problems in 
our Constitutional history. That a people of any race 
should suddenly doubt their own power and right to 
govern any people whom they have governed for five 
centuries, is nearly inconceivable; but that the English 
should doubt it about Ireland, and at one and the 
same moment abandon their own people in the island, 
and place the conquered race above themselves to 
govern them for all time, this is the most mysterious 
passage in all history. Even the deep wave of self-distrust 
which, as we said in a paper on the second reading, is 
passing over us, and momentarily blighting our strength, 
is no sufficient explanation. Grant that Englishmen, 
under some momentary spasm of conscience such as often 
afflicts a father when he recollects past ill-temper shown 
towards a child, believe themselves incompetent to govern 





the Celtic Irish, and are willing, therefore, t 

go free, that will hardly account for a Asal _ 
sacrifice their own power of self-government, or t 

transfer power over themselves to the newly prog 
pated. A man may conceivably say of a troublesome 
son, ‘I cannot manage that lad. Whenever I leay, 

anything undone he laughs at me, and whenever I dc 
anything he sulks at me; henceforward I will ‘aie 
him an allowance, and he shall manage for himself ;’ but 
he does not place the reins in his son’s hands and bid him 
drive, and give him besides a veto on the destination Yet 
that is what the majority in the House of Commons has 
done, and done with such eagerness that to be able to do 
it they have swept away a part of the Constitution, and 

for this Session at any rate, have superseded legislation 
through the House of Commons by legislation through 
the Cabinet. Grant that the people have suddenly 
formed a new opinion of the Irish; that they think 
them equal to themselves; that, as some of the more 
maudlin orators say, they love them as brothers; and 
still the mystery is unexplained. One may love one’s 
brother dearly, and still not be prepared to ask him 
always and for ever to order one’s dinner. Many men 
assert that there has been extreme “ pressure ” exercised on 
large sections of the Gladstonians who hate the Bill and 
yet have voted steadily for it, and that no doubt is true: 
but that explains nothing, for “ pressure” presses no man 
if his constituents are with him. The mystery is why the 
latter remained faithful; why they did not revolt, and 
make their Members revolt, when their belief that Mr. 
Gladstone had some grand device in his head disap- 
peared? We fear the truth is, that almost till the last 

till the Ninth Clause was revolutionised, in fact, the 
electors never understood what was being done; thought 
the Bill one for local self-government; thought the 
Liberal Party sure to be right; thought Mr. Gladstone 
must know; thought, in fact, all the regular things, and 
wished the Bill, as only a half-important measure, out of 
the way. With the electors in this mood, the Gladstonian 
Members, who have become much more nearly delegates, 
thought it safer to be firm; and as they were requested 
from the first not to talk, and were finally prohibited from 

talking, they gave their votes steadily according to their 
pledges. No question was seriously before the House 

except Home-rule, the immense cleavages which divide 

them were, therefore, not apparent, and the Party became 

the voting-machine we have watched so long, and feeling: 
itself a voting-machine, did not hesitate at the suppression: 
of debate. The Home-rule Bill, therefore, passed its 

third reading with a majority only nine less than that 
for the second reading itself. This is, we believe, more or 
less the true explanation, or this and the feeling that, as 

the Lords were sure to throw out the Bill, votes did not 
matter; but there is still some mystery yet. Nobody 

doubts, we believe, that if a Dissolution were decreed 

to-morrow, the party in power would be thrown out; 
but why was not the discontent which justifies that 

impression manifest in the division on the third read- 

ing? There is some change passing over Parlia- 

ment, some new bond forming which ties a party 

together, that is not explicable only by Mr. Gladstone’s 
influence, or by the personal charm for the people which 
he so largely retains. The “machine,” as the Americans 
call party organisation, is working much more powerfully 
than it did, and the dread of quitting the party is becoming 
much more operative. One sees that in America, where 
“bolting ” is almost unknown, and by comparison seldom 
forgiven; but there the machine has at least this power, 
owing to the fact that a man must sit for its own district, 
that it can almost invariably leave a “bolter” out of the 
party nomination. The change is one ominous for the 
future of Parliamentary electors, for it destroys the repre- 
sentative principle altogether, and reduces Members of the 
House of Commons to funnels for the votes of their 
electoral committees. That is, the intelligent grow weaker 
and the ignorant stronger in politics,—the secret cause, 
we greatly fear, of much that we see around us. 





THE STRENGTH OF THE LORDS. 


ie speaking during the Home-rule debate in the 
House of Lords has been of quite exceptional weight 








and power. That, however, is by no means the most 
striking feature of the discussion by the Peers. By far 
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kable part of the debate has been the evi- 

wesiyes the caorite of the Upper House that on 
om sins occasion they represent the country, that they 
sou Prablic opinion with them, and that they have nothing 
es co 1o fear from their opposition to Mr. Gladstone 
wie olicy. The House of Lords has often taken, and 
ait tele taken, the position that they have a right to 
— oe a the wishes of the people if they think those 
wi sa unjustifiable, no matter how emphatically those 
pea may be expressed. That, however, is not the posi- 
aa that the House of Lords takes now. There is no talk 
it peing the duty of the Peers to oppose the popular 
will pecause it is wrong. The talk is all the other 
bes The Lords feel that they are being called on by 
the wice of the people to stop the perpetration of 
an act of political suicide. They are acting, and they 
realise that they are acting, in throwing out the Home- 
rule Bill, as the exponents of the country’s desire. This 
position is doubtless a novel one for the Lords, but 
it is none the less the fact that they are occupying it. 
The result on the speeches on both sides is most curious. 
Instead of the Gladstonian Peers speaking as the Liberal 
Peers did at the time of the Reform Bill, or of the Irish 
Church Bill, and telling the Peers, in effect, that they 
are on their trial, and that they will be swept away if 
pA half-hearted and conventional pieces of admonitory 
oratory. On the other hand, the Unionist Peers, instead 
of speaking as men with their backs to the wall, conscious 
of a terrible struggle before them, and doubtful of the 
end in spite of their determination not to surrender, 
have spoken throughout the debates in the vein of 
men who are conscious of a popular mandate, and of 
having behind them the support of a majority of the 
electors. In a word, there has been little or none of ‘ You, 
my lords, may defeat this Bill, but your triumph will 
be short-lived. The people who, &c., &c.,’ because every 
one feels it would be an utter absurdity to indulge in such 
talk. Thetruth is that the democracy, even if it wishes to 
see Home-rule ultimately granted to Ireland (which in the 
face of the evidence that is accumulating on all sides, 
strikes us as an altogether preposterous proposition), is 
not in the least annoyed at the Lords squabbling with 
the Commons. After all, why should it? A master has 
two servants. One tells the other to do something, and 
that other refuses, unless he has a specific order to do so 
from the master, on the ground that it is most unlikely 
that he ever gave so absurd a command. Is it likely that 
the master will very deeply resent the matter being re- 
ferred back to him? Of course he will not. No master 
re yet was really annoyed at an appeal to him for a final 
order. 


In yet another respect is the House of Lords far 
stronger than it has ever been before. Formerly, the 
Peers could be threatened with abolition if they did not 
yield to the House of Commons. Circumstances have, 
however, so altered, that this threat is no longer of any 
avail. The House of Lords has become, under ordinary 
circumstances, little better than a gilded cage, and the 
threat of abolition has no terrors now for its members. 
To the political leaders it would mean a longed-for release 
from imprisonment ; and even to the rank and file of the 
Peers, it would involve no loss of personal dignity or con- 
sequence. Many of them, indeed, perceive that it would 
add to their social prestige. It would be impossible for 
a democracy to go on creating titular Peers, and hence 
the existing holders of titles would feel that their 
names were enrolled on a golden book which was 
closed for ever. The knowledge that the risk of being 
swamped from below was over, would enormously increase 
the value of peerages in the eyes of their present posses- 
sors. But if abolition of the House of Lords has no 
terrors for the Peers, it has plenty of terrors for the Com- 
mons. There is nothing which that body would dislike 
80 much, either individually or collectively. It is, in- 
deed, the one matter on which all parties and sections 
agree. The reason is plain. The abolition of the House 
of Lords means, in plain language, the letting loose of 
some three hundred of the most formidable competitors 
for seats in the Commons that it is possible to conceive. 
Every Member feels it—even Mr. Gladstone. Does any 
One suppose that Mr. Gladstone would be sitting for Mid- 
lothian if there were no House of Peers? Without ques- 
tion it would be Lord Rosebery who would occupy the 


the mos 


resist, they have not ventured except upon the | po 





seat. Again, it would not be Mr. Channing who would be 
representing Northamptonshire, but Lord Spencer. Lord 
Ripon, too, would be in the place of some one or other of 
the gentlemen who now boast safe seats in Yorkshire. The 
list might be indefinitely prolonged, and should include, of 
course, quite as many—or, rather, many more—names on 
the Unionist side of the House. Nor is this all. Collectively, 
the Commons would be as much disgusted at the abolition 
of the Lords, as we have pointed out they would be indi- 
vidually. The Commons know that if the Lords were 
abolished the country would demand that a reformed 
Second House should be put in their place. The late 
suppression of debate in the Commons makes such a 
demand a certainty. No one would submit to legislation 
by a single Chamber which might pass laws without a 
word of deliberation. But if a new Upper House is to be 
constructed on democratic lines, it will have to be endowed 
with a great deal more power than is now possessed by 
the Lords. No new body could remain respectable without 
definite and real powers. But, as Lord Salisbury once 
pointed out, there is only a certain amount of power 
available in any political system. What, therefore, you 
give to the Upper House, you must take from the Lower. 
But the Commons, who instinctively realise this fact to the 
full, have no sort of intention of giving up any of their 
wer. Hence it happens that they are quite determined 
that the House of Lords shall not be abolished. 

The feeling among the Gladstonians that they could not, 
and would not, abolish the Lords when it came to the 
point, is well illustrated by the forcible-feeble character of 
the threats used by the Gladstonion Press. Here is the 
Star’s attempt at coercion,—a very ineffective one, in spite 
of its exaggeration. ‘“ Who,” it asks of the Lords, “are 
they, that they should bow down to them? What is the 
image which the Tories have set up? Its body is made of 
gold, its face is made of brass, and its feet are made of 
clay. Gold, greed, and landgrabbing are its constituent 
parts. Why should the representatives of a conquering 
democracy speak to these anachronisms with bated breath 
and whispering humbleness?” Why, indeed? The Star 
goes on to tell Lord Spencer that he ought to have 
“flung the Bill on the table, and told the Lords that if 
they destroyed the Bill of the people, the Bill of the people 
would destroy them.” He should not have “ deigned to 
argue in the face of men whose hearts are set on insultin 
the people again, as they have insulted them a hueal 
times before.” Finally, it declares that the House of 
Lords is already dead. “It is only a corpse which the 
wisdom of our ancestors and the toleration of ourselves 
have left unburied until it stinks in the nostrils of the 
nation. Why hack it and hew it? Is it not dead enough ? 
Let the Lords enjoy their little space of imaginary power.” 
“They have started,” says this vehement if somewhat 
vague exponent of Radicalism, “a struggle of which no 
one can foresee the end; but whatever the end, it is cer- 
tain that the Lords will come out of the fight without 
weapons, and that never again will the declared desire of the 
nation be thwarted by a handful of ‘ hereditary brigands.’ ” 
It is not a little amusing to note how the Star leader- 
writer sheers off into banalities and generalities the moment 
he gets near the question of abolition. It is clear that he 
is not at all easy on that point. “The Lords must be 
made to yield, must be disarmed, must be knocked on the 
head.” —* Quite so, but how ?”—“ How? Oh, we'll talk 
of that another day.” That is the invariable attitude of 
the Gladstonians when face to face with the problem of the 
House of Lords. Herein lies the strength of the Peers. 
They hold a position which no one likes to attack. Under 
certain circumstances, such a state of things might be 
inconvenient. At the present moment, however, it happens 
to be of the greatest possible use to the best interests of 
the nation. 


THE NEW VICEROY. 


St HENRY NORMAN is a supremely fortunate as 

well as a deserving man. He is, we imagine, the 
only person in any European country who has, without 
family influence or Court favour, or any sort of outside 
backing, without displaying what the world calls “ genius,” 
and without commanding an army in the field, risen to 
the highest position which a subject can attain, a position 
which for a time, at all events, places him on a level with 
great Sovereigns. Five persons, the Cz r, the Shah, the 
Sultan, the Emperor of China, and the Viceroy of India, 
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govern Asia,—that is, the mass of the human race; and 
among them the Viceroy governs the second greatest 
mass of population, one-fifth, as it is usually calcu- 
lated, of mankind. The son of a merchant in Calcutta, 
Sir Henry Norman, who never had a patron, first 
attracted attention as a fighting officer, one of those men 
who are always in front, always getting wounds—he has, 
we believe, more than twenty scars to show—always to be 
trusted if efficient work was to be done at once and with 
a dash. Experience showed his superiors that he had a 
quality higher than his daring, the faculty of administra- 
tion, which in the Army means the power of commanding 
without annoying, plus intense industry and acute pre- 
vision of necessities, and he soon reached the permanent 
Staff. He rose steadily, though not rapidly, with in- 
sufficient recognition at home, but known in India for 
extraordinary efficiency and encyclopedic military know- 
ledge, until the Great Mutiny left him Adjutant-General, 
with a burden on him such as few men ever sustained. 
He performed his duties as thoroughly and as efficiently 
as Lord Clyde performed his ; and he became, first, Military 
Secretary, and afterwards Military Member of Council, 
earning in both positions the reputation of an abso- 
lutely safe man. He returned home to be nominated 
to the Council here; and in 1883, the luck which had 
followed him through life gave him a new career. 
The Colonial Office, finding that two Indian adminis- 
trators, Sir J. P. Grant and Sir W. Grey, had in 
succession completely succeeded in governing Jamaica, 
the most difficult of all the coloured Colonies, looked 
around for a third, and were recommended to try Sir 
Henry Norman, who had never governed a province, but 
who would, it was believed, administer a Crown Colony as 
well as a department. The experiment—for it was an 
experiment—was completely successful, Sir Henry not 
only winning the Colony in both colours, but acquiring the 
full confidence of the Colonial Office, which in 1889 sent 
him to Queensland, where difficulties were threatening of 
half-a-dozen different kinds, Queensland being a vast 
province, worked as regards all industrial enterprise like 
a tropical settlement, yet governed like an ordinary free 
Colony. That is to say, every ordinary problem that 
can beset a Government is complicated by another one, 
the proper relation of Brown people and White people to 
each other,—a problem not only not settled, but not 
beginning to be settled yet. Race questions, labour ques- 
tions, sectional questions,—furious differences, that is, 
between geographical divisions,—there was complication 
everywhere, and always by consent of the Colonial Office 
Sir Henry Norman steered the ship straight. 

With Queensland, however, and possibly a baronetcy, 
Sir Henry Norman’s career would, we fancy, naturally have 
ended, for the Colonial Office has little further promotion 
to give; he is sixty-seven, and, under ordinary circum- 
stances, the India Office would not have thought of 
him either for Bombay or Madras. Fortune, however, 
once more stood his friend, and in a most unusual com- 
bination of circumstances, placed before him the usually 
hopeless prize,—the supreme post within the Empire. 
The Viceroyalty is, we may say, never jobbed, the issues 
in India being too serious, and the Sovereign too keenly 
sensitive to them. The usual practice has been for the 
Office and the Premier and the Queen to select the ablest 
Peer who happened to be available and who had had the 
necessary official training. On the present occasion, how- 
ever, that course was most inconvenient. Lord Cromer, 
who of all the Peers would have done best, was for some 
reason not available, probably because he does not care to 
leave his task in Egypt just when it has become most 
difficult and important. Among the few Peers on 
the Government side, the ablest were absorbed in the 
Cabinet, and the idea of sparing one of them was pro- 
bably never entertained. Lord Kimberley was wanted 
in the Lords and in his Department, which he repre- 
sents exceedingly well, speaking usually with a decision 
and clearness rare among Gladstonians,—though he must 
have consented to that discreditable job, the payment of 
the Opium Commission out of Indian taxes. Lord Spencer, 
as the only past Viceroy of Ireland who will listen to 
Home-rule, could not be spared ; and the idea of sending 
Lord Herschell, which was so widely reported, and believed, 
probably arose only from his presidency of the Silver 
Commission. He might, and doubtless would, have helped 
to solve that complex problem ; but to those who understood 





memes 


his real value in politics, as the man who : 
jarring ideas, and soothe recalcitrant stoelle tite tomes 
the machine, the rumour must have appeared a 4 
The only other Peer visible who would, or might, be Aa : 
petent, and would certainly be acceptable, was Lord 
Roberts, and there were serious objections to the sielbadie 
of the former Commander-in-Chief. He is a ae 
soldier, but he has never been engaged in civil alicion 
tration, and his appointment, besides creating needless 
alarm, for the Empire is not in immediate danger, would 
have given irresistible preponderance to that party in the 
Indian Army which regards preparation for a war with 
Russia beyond our own frontiers as the most imperative 
duty of the Indian State. They have much to say for 
themselves, and their watchfulness and zeal deserves eve 
acknowledgment, but their consumption of the a 
of Indian means and energy is enormous, and must 
be held in check by some impartial authority. The 
United Kingdom, not India alone, will, when the 
bad hour arrives, fight Russia, and to stop all Indian 
progress in preparation for an event which may never 
happen—for Russia, if defeated in the Great War 
may retire to reorganise for half-a-century—is a olicy 
rather of “ preternatural suspicion,” as Carlyle calls it 
than of true statesmanship. The Government, therefore, 
were compelled to look round outside the House of Lords, 
and they fixed, not perhaps without a malicious enjoyment 
of the thought that the recalcitrant House was losing its 
best appointment, on Sir Henry Norman, who thus reaches, 
by dint of merit and of luck, to the summit of an Anglo- 
Indian’s ambition,—a summit so distant that it may be 
said not to be one of the Anglo-Indian impelling forces. 

There is nothing to be said against the appointment 
except that Sir Henry Norman is sixty-seven, a great age 
at which to take up in a semi-tropical climate what should 
be one of the most burdensome posts on earth. The 
Viceroy of India issues every day scores of effective 
orders, of which a large proportion involve the heaviest 
responsibilities. Everything that happens everywhere on 
that Continent places a new burden upon him. His 
position is that of an Emperor of Germany with these two 
agegravations, that he does not choose his agents by his 
own fiat—the biggest, such as the Commander-in-Chief, tle 
Military Member of Council, the Finance Minister, and 
the Minister for Public Works, and all the great satraps, 
being forced upon him—and that he never can know, or 
hope to know, precisely what the effect of any great de- 
cision will be. The forces below, always visible, yet 
always indistinguishable, are incalculable in their action. 
He may be drowning the ants below when he is trying 
to smooth their path. The toil is endless, and so 
is the anxiety ; it killed men as strong and as energetic 
as Lord Dalhousie and Lord Canning. No such posi- 
tion should be forced upon a man of sixty-seven who 
has laboured strenuously all his life. On the other 
hand, it must be remembered that Sir Henry Norman is a 
seasoned vessel, who has braved the climate with impunity 
for half a lifetime; and that makes him younger by five 
years at least. Moreover, he has nothing to learn either 
about Indian facts or Indian men, will never suffer from 
the bewilderment which never quite ceases to perplex 
purely English Viceroys, and knows from the first what 
work is pee er what can be attended to at conveni- 
ence, and what may safely be neglected until perchance 
the difficulty settles itself. That should diminish his age 
by two years more; and at sixty a man is not too old 
for the Viceroyalty, though the policy which reserves it for 
statesmen in their early maturity, is, we are convinced, a 
wiser one. India cannot be governed for the best by a man 
whose imagination has grown dull. For the rest, no one in 
India will greatly object to Sir Henry Norman,—he will be 
able to moderate the soldiers without exciting their con- 
tempt, and he will be a patient, able, and determined Civil 
administrator. It is an odd choice to have made, but one 
in no way to the discredit of the Government, which will 
not secure a vote by it, and may probably arouse deep 
animosity among a class. 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN AND MR. BALFOUR. 
7 chief personal feature of the debates on the 

Home-rule Bill has been the dual leadership of 
Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour. Their speeches, 
and their conduct of the discussion generally, make 
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the opposition offered to the Bill one of the most 


é *n the history of Parliament. As a rule, 
Wes vent deal of coe in divided counsels and 
js t commands. Even when there is every wish to sub- 
rai ate personal or sectional claims to the claims of the 
. ole Ase and no point of friction arises as to what shall 
b ‘aes or left undone, the result is apt to be unsatisfac- 
= The usual effect of a dual control is that each 
po waits upon the other, and that the power of 
- ‘d movement is lost. Each leader of the allies 
ro, sal not to seem to push himself, and to show 
that he has no desire to act without full consulta- 
tion. Hence, neither leader likes to take the responsi- 
bility of acting in this or that emergency. Under 
ordinary circumstances, two leaders show themselves much 
weaker than one, and lose between them the magnetism 

ship. 

we puree least remarkable thing about the two 
remarkable men who have led the Unionists this Session, 
that they have succeeded in carrying out a dual control 
which has been not only as effective as if it had been the 
control of an individual mind, but one which has posi- 
tively been stronger and more effective than that which 
either of them could have exercised separately. The ideal 
erson which, according to the theory of the Roman Law, 

is produced by a partnership, was in the present case 
a more efficient leader than either Mr. Balfour or Mr. 
Chamberlain. And this for very good reason. Each 
acted as the complement of the other; where one was 
weak, the other was strong, and what was deficient in 
one was made up for by what was present in the other. 
Two men of similar qualities would have merely doubled 
each other’s failures and good qualities “with a differ- 
ence.” Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain are so funda- 
mentally different as not to double two segments of 
a circle, but to make a perfect round. For example, 
Mr. Balfour, though an effective enough debater, is not 
specially ready. He is not able to fall like a thunderbolt 
upon the enemy’s weak place, or to note in a flash a false 
move, and to use it to the best advantage, and on the 
instant. He has, also, somewhat too great an intellectual 
scorn for his opponents, and this tends to make him neglect 
opportunities for their destruction which he ought other- 
wise to employ. Mr. Chamberlain, however, is here at his 
strongest. He has the eye of a Napoleon for the weak point 
in the enemy’s line, and he is capable of concentrating his 
whole strength into one short, sharp blow. Again and 
again Mr. Chamberlain has seen, as if by magic, that the 
Home-rulers have “ given themselves away ” on this or that 
point, and he has at once fallen on them, and routed them 
completely. Take, for example, his memorable discomfiture 
of Mr. Dillon. Mr. Balfour could not have so neatly and 
yet so inevitably knocked the bottom out of the Nation- 
alist’s attempt to defend his violent speeches. Mr. Cham- 
berlain has, however, a weakness in this respect allied to 
his strength. He is apt to push his opponents too hard. 
A veritable Rupert of Debate, he drives the foe before him 
with such brilliancy and energy, that he is apt to be carried 
too far, and thus to lose some of the effects of his first 
attack. Mr. Balfour, on the other hand, has the invalu- 
able gift of being moderate and cautious without losing in 
real force. He hits as strongly as any one, but at the 
same time, he seems to know by instinct where is that in- 
visible line to cross which means exaggeration, the loss of 
the sense of moderation, and the creation of an over-heated 
atmosphere. Mr. Balfour is by temperament a man inclined 
to reason without heat or passion, and to reason in regard to 
the essentials, rather than the superficialities, of the subject. 
He is inclined to adopt what, in the best sense of the word, 
may be called the academic attitude. He weighs, that is, his 
Opponent’s opinions critically and scientifically, and treats 
them without heat or indignation. His political investi- 
gations are made in vacuo, and he does not choose to en- 
cumber himself by arguments which, though most telling 
to the plain man, are not really the best arguments. Now, 
this method of meeting Home-rule has many advantages, 
but it also has its drawbacks. It sometimes makes the 
world imagine that Mr. Balfour is not absolutely in 
earnest, or, at any rate, that he is something of an 
indifferentist, and inclined to treat political questions 
with the cynic’s “It isn’t new, and it isn’t true, and it 
doesn’t matter.” That is, of course, absurd, for in reality 
Mr. Balfour is one of the men to whom things matter 
intensely, and who is as sure of what is right and what is 





wrong in regard to the particular question before him, 
as any statesman in the world. In politics, however, we 
must consider the appearance as well as the intention, and 
we cannot help feeling that Mr. Balfour, if he had been 
leading alone, and without Mr. Chamberlain, might have 
given a certain impression of intellectual coldness which 
would have somewhat depressed those Unionists who cannot 
draw fine distinctions and whose organs of perception are 
a little dull and heavy. As it was, when Mr. Chamberlain 
was inclined to make the pace too hot, and to ride-down his 
enemies too furiously, Mr. Balfour was able to cover him 
with his wise grasp of principle; and Mr. Chamberlain, 
when Mr. Balfour tended to wax too academic, and to 
distil an intellectual liquor too fine for the appreciation of 
the House of Commons, was able to restore the necessary 
amount of “go” and enthusiasm. An Opposition is always 
fighting a series of losing skirmishes. These may end in a 
victory ; but taken singly, and till the final action, they are 
necessarily rebuffs, for the division is always adverse. 
Hence an Opposition is peculiarly liable to depression, 
and always in want of stimulating leadership. This 
is exactly the kind of leadership which Mr. Chamber- 
lain knows how to supply. He is a born leader of men, 
full of that magnetism which induces enthusiastic fol- 
lowing. As perfect a master of the peculiar art of 
House-of-Commons oratory as Mr. Gladstone, he knows 
exactly what line of argument will at the moment be 
most sympathetic to his followers and will best serve 
to put them in heart. The charm never fails to work 
when put in operation by him. He makes a speech, and 
his followers at once feel that the victory in argument is 
theirs, and that with such a cause and such a leader ulti- 
mate success is assured. No doubt, if Mr. Chamberlain 
had nothing but this gift of inspiring enthusiasm, his 
power would gradually wane and grow dim. That 
it does not, though so freely employed, is due to the 
fact that he has a mind edged with the keenest and 
brightest steel, and in addition, an instinctive power 
of statesmanship, such as belonged to Chatham, but 
which is not spoiled by Chatham’s occasional wayward- 
ness, arrogance, and irresponsibility. There was some- 
thing not quite healthy in Chatham’s mind. Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s mind is as sound and strong asit is keen. Beyond 
this, he has judgment. It is, indeed, this gift of judg- 
ment which makes it unfair to compare him with the 
great Lord Derby (the father of the late lord). Lord 
Derby had no judgment, but was as rash and rambling 
in action as he often was in word>. 

But though Mr. Balfour has not the power of creating 
enthusiasm so highly developed as Mr. Chamberlain, 
he possesses far more strongly that judicial frame 
of mind which enables him to put himself in his 
enemy’s place. He has in a marked degree that ines 
timable gift which De Quincey analysed under the name of 
the “sympathy of comprehension.” Without losing any 
part of his hold on his own point of view, he can grasp the 
point of view that he is opposing. Lesser men are stulti- 
fied by this gift. The exceptional men like Mr. Balfour 
draw from it their chief source of strength. The intel- 
lectual enemy who is most to be feared is the man who once 
held his opponent’s point of view, and abandoned it as un- 
tenable. He can fight at close quarters with terrible effect, 
for he knows all the weak points of the fortress from in- 
side. But aman possessed of Mr. Balfour’s “ sympathy 
of comprehension,” is on all questions able to put himself 
into this position. He fights as a man who knows the enemy’s 
strength as well as they do themselves. This power of look- 
ing beyond his own case is, of course, useful in Opposition, 
but where it is most valuable is in the work of constructive 
statesmanship, for it enables its possessor to know at what 
point the hostile blow will fall, and where and how to 
meet it best. Besides, Mr. Balfour possesses that ability 
to deal with the abstract problems of politics which is the 
rarest of gifts in a practical politician. In his speeches 
he often deals with the fundamental aspects of some great 
political question as Burke would have dealt with them,— 
or, rather, a great deal better than Burke would have dealt 
with them, for he has none of Burke’s furious prejudices 
and intoxicating rhetoric. Instead, he is eminently fair, 
moderate, and reasonable, and is by no means inclined to 
foam at the mouth when something he believes in strongly 
is attacked. At the same time, he has nothing of the 
“Professor” about him. He knows how to give proper 
play to the human factor, and to the personal equation, 
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and is never either led by the nose, or thrown into a fit of 
convulsions, by a phrase. 

We have attempted to show why it is that Mr. Chamber- 
lain and Mr. Balfour acting together without friction, and 
in perfect accord, have produced a dual leadership of extra- 
ordinary power and efficiency. That, however, is not enough. 
What is the reason, we must ask, that two such men have 
been able to act together without friction ? The answer is, 
because both have behaved with perfect loyalty, good faith, 
and good feeling. If either had been of a jealous or sus- 
picious nature, if either had preferred the interests of him- 
self or of his own section to the general interests of the party, 
if either had regarded personal ambition rather than the 
good of the country, the arrangement must have broken 
down, and a number of most embarrassing situations been 
produced. As it was, each statesman was able to rely im- 
plicitly on the willingness of the other to sink all question 
of self, and to think only of the cause. The result was the 
most successful and best sustained opposition ever cffered 
to a powerful Prime Minister followed by a party willing 
to give him his way on any and every question. We are 
too near just now to realise the fact, but when the history 
of this Parliament comes to be fully written, the world will, 
we believe, consider the Session of 1893 as among the most 
brilliant and remarkable in our Parliamentary history. 
That this will be so will be due to Mr. Chamberlain and 
Mr. Balfour. Never was a more complete alliance formed 
between two politicians. Never were the results of 
alliance more marked. Taken together, Mr. Balfour’s and 
Mr. Chamberlain’s speeches are among the most striking 
pieces of Parliamentary oratory in existence. The world 
can show nothing quite like them. 





THE FRENCH ELECTIONS. 


W* do not feel quite so hopeful as to the result of the 
French Elections as we felt a fortnight ago. The 
second ballotages have greatly increased the strength of 
the Radicals and Socialists, and they may be said to con- 
stitute one-third of the French Chamber. Their avowed 
forces do not quite reach that, the numbers being 187 to 
567, but they have upon many serious points friends 
within the more Conservative majority. The little band 
of Monarchists, left barely fifty strong, will be as bitter as 
such defeated factions are, and will feel all the French 
eagerness to assert themselves, which they can only do by 
occasional junctions with the Extremists. Without that, 
their separateness will soon be invisible, and they will be 
absorbed in the great body of Moderatism. It is very easy 
to say their principles will keep them from this course, but 
they have taken it repeatedly before, and they allied them- 
selves without hesitation with Boulanger and his plots. 
The united wings are not, it is true, strong enough to form 
a majority, but there are two facts which will still render 
any Moderate Ministry insecure. One is the ingrained 
hostility of part of their own supporters to the Church. 
We have repeatedly pointed this out, and endeavoured to 
explain its causes, the chief of which probably is that a 
French Chamber is always, owing to the training of the 
professional class which fills it, more anti-clerical than the 
constituencies. M. Grévy, for instance, or M. Ferry, who 
were Moderates, if such people ever existed, would have gone 
almost any length in their endeavour to place the Church 
in fetters. Whatever the reason, however, we shall find that 
whenever the Extremists strike seriously at the Church, 
the Moderate Ministry will be deserted by a large section 
of its own supporters, and may fall. The other fact is the 
extraordinary readiness of French Chambers, ever since 
the fall of the Monarchy, to let the tail wag the dog,— 
that is, to accept a general guidance from the Extreme 
Party. Owing partly to the position of Paris in the Re- 
public, partly to a horror of disturbances, and partly to 
the self-distrust about the social question which one finds 
even in the gravest Frenchmen, the Moderates cannot bear 
to close with the Extremists, and tend always to avoid a 
death-grip by considerable concessions. That was the first 
secret of the power of M. Clémenceau ; and though he is 
left out of the new Chamber, we do not know that M. 
Goblet, who will be the leader acknowledged in his stead, 
will be found any better. Not to mention unexpected 
causes, there are a good many questions, like the Labour 
question, the Financial question, the Educational question, 
and the Colonial question, upon which the Moderates may 
suffer unexpected and ignominious defeat. Their great 
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The electors of France do not care whether a Govern, 
ment falls or not. They are attached in a way to M 
Carnot, but they care little about any Ministr 1 
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nothing about any individual Minister. Indeed, wh 
should they? The Republic has brought many advantager 
to France, and is extinguishing the “old parties,” but— 
with the partial exception of M. Constans, who ig dis 
trusted, and M. Clémenceau, who has been slandered out of 
Parliament—it has produced no men, or at least none who 
are still alive. There is literally not one who has a hold 
upon France, and scarcely one in whom a great section of 
France believes. A few men of mark still get into the 
Senate, and there is M. Godefroi Cavaignac in the Chamber. 
with his unopposed return and his name known to every 
Frenchman, but in the main the régime of the “plain men” 
is unbroken. The electors send these plain men up, but 
they do not, as a body, care one straw for one more than 
another, and M. Carnot might dismiss his present group 
of Ministers just as easily as Mr. Gladstone could dismiss 
any of the “items” in his Cabinet. They are nothing except 
in office, and out of it sink back into the sea of democrac 
which hardly marks their extinction by aripple. That is a 
great power for M. Carnot ; but then, it is also a great power 
for the groups, which know quite well that if they over. 
throw a Government, nothing will happen except forty. 
eight hours’ worry for M. Carnot and a great many personal 
intrigues among Deputies eager to get for a few months 
into office, and thereafter write ‘‘ ancien Ministre,” the 
French equivalent to ‘‘ Right Hon.,” on their cards. Here 
the groups may protest and memorialise, and talk big 
to the Whips; but they can, as a rule, do very little, 
because if they turn out Mr. Gladstone, the electors will 
send them to the right-about. The Gladstonians of 
London, for example, are very wroth because the Bill for 
the Equalisation of London Rates is not to be passed this 
autumn ; but if they were to overthrow Mr. Gladstone on 
that ground, they would all lose their seats. In France 
Dissolutions do not follow changes of Ministry, and the 
electors, as we say, do not care. They would care if a public 
favourite fell, but the electors have sent up no such man’ 
M. Dupuy is supposed to have done exceptionally well, 
and M. Develle, it is believed, hurt the English pride in 
Siam; but if M. Dupuy and M. Develle disappeared 
to-morrow, electors outside Paris would hardly know it, 
and would not arrest their occupations for five minutes. 
This is a perpetual cause of insecurity for Ministers, and 
one that cannot be cured until a strong man arises whom 
opinion will not permit to be removed. That the Elections 
are over, may increase the stability of the Ministry for the 
moment, because universal suffrage has not condemned M. 
Dupuy, but rather the reverse; but it may also decrease 
it, for each one of the hundred-and-sixty or so of new men 
has his reputation to make, and will be unwilling to merge 
himself in a docile and comparatively undistinguishable 
majority. 

If there were any great question on foot in which the 
country was profoundly interested, the French Ministry 
might set to work, and till it was done, might reckon 
with some security on power; but what question is there 
of that kind? France has her Codes, and does not 
desire to be eternally tinkering at what we are accustomed 
to describe as “ Law.” She needs, needs greatly, financial 
reform ; but Ministers are afraid of their lives to touch it, 
because if they do, they must introduce direct taxation of 
incomes, and either rouse every household in France into 
furious wrath by investigations, or start once more the 
eternal and dangerous conflict between rich and poor. She 
requires more than anything a final settlement of the 
“clerical” difficulty, a working compromise between the 
religious and the secular ideas; but to propose the most 
perfect compromise would only be to give the Extremists 
their best chance, and rend all other parties into frag- 
ments. She wants, more perhaps than any other institution, 
a working Poor-Law, but the wit of man has never devis 
one which any Continental thinker will accept, which a 
Frenchman with any property at all would not denounce 
as robbery, or which the Catholic Church would not view 
askance as interference with the divine commands as 
to the duty of charity. The Ministers can only propose 
certain not very large “ameliorations ” in the condition of 
the poor, and they are not big enough, or to Frenchmen 
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‘ nteresting enough, to keep them in office until they are 
en ried through. They are left, therefore, at the mercy 
or the uestions which arrive suddenly within a Chamber 
0 steadied by the consciousness of a great piece of work 
which cannot be left undone. 

The tone of the new Chamber in foreign politics has 
still to be ascertained, but it will probably be very like the 
last,—bitter against Germany, spiteful against England, 
almost provocative against Italy, and filled with a desire to 
conciliate and, if possible, bind Russia. The spite against 
and the love for Russia, as the big brother who, 
if he will stand by one, makes adventure safe, will pro- 
pably both be a little deepened, for M. Clémenceau has 
fallen for a time. He was undoubtedly, though partly by 
accident, a good friend to England, and he loathed the 
Russian alliance with all his heart and soul. He could 
not put up with the gigantic tyranny, and held alliance 
with it to be not only unworthy, but unsafe. In this he 
represented the Republican traditions of France ; but now 
that he is gone, no one will have the courage to fill his 
precise réle as interpreter of a feeling only suppressed from 
motives of self-interest. We do not know, however, that 
the difference will practically be great. France will annoy 
us if she can, just up to the point at which we might be 
forced to join the League of Peace; and as to Germany, 
an alliance with Russia can make no manner of difference. 
If Russia attacks Germany, France will take her oppor- 
tunity; and if France attacks Germany, Russia will take 
hers. ‘Their common interest binds them with a link of 
steel, which will be no weaker if Russia snubs France, or 
France Russia ; and no stronger, if they rush into each 
other’s arms, with declarations that they fought in the 
Crimea out of their mutual affection. 





THE NEW DEPOSITARY OF POWER. 


E have now the authority of a leading Member of 

the Government for regarding the measures by 

which the Home-rule Bill has been forced through the 
House of Commons as no mere accidental product of a 
momentary exigency, but as the beginning of a permanent 
and far-reaching revolution of our legislative system. In 
the course of the debate that preceded the adoption of 
Mr. Gladstone’s resolution on Monday last, Sir William 
Harcourt was constrained to admit that “the powers 
which were taken by one party to-day would be taken by 
another party to-morrow ;” and, accepting as perfectly 
true an observation of Mr. Balfour’s that discussion now, 
under the régime of the modern democracy, was a very dif- 
ferent thing from what it was in former times, he added 
that “ one of the consequences of this was that more time 
and more power had to be given to the Government of the 
day, who were the organic representatives of the majority 
of the House.” If we reflect for a moment on what the 
“Government” really means, we shall be better able to 
understand the real nature of the new development 
and to place it in its true historic perspective. The 
“Government” is simply the Cabinet,—that‘is to say, a 
Party Committee which deliberates and resolves under 
conditions of absolute secrecy, and in theory is still, we 
believe, quite unknown to the Constitution. This strange 
intruder into the Constitution has managed in less than 
two centuries to absorb the whole of the executive 
authority of the State ; and, in addition, it has acquired a 
paramount directing influence over the general course of 
legislation and over Parliament itself, including the power 
of terminating the existence of the Parliament which calls 
It into being. For the future, it appears, the Cabinet is 
not only to have this general control of legislation, but is 
practically to possess the power of drafting and carrying 
legislation at its own good pleasure, subject only to 
responsibility to the nation as a whole. The present 
House of Commons certainly seems intent on abdi- 
cating its high traditional functions and position, and 
submitting itself to be led or driven at the will of the 
Government of its choice. If democracy means that 
Some such revolution as this is inevitable, it will be a 
strange outcome of our long Parliamentary development, 
and from one point of view, a strange reversal of the 
Whole current of our history. With us, as in America 
and in every country where constitutional government has 
obtained, it has been found impossible to preserve the 
relative powers of the Legislature and the Executive in a 
state of equipoise for any considerable time. One has 





always been encroaching on the other, and since the time 
of James I1., the great motive of our constitutional develop- 
ment has been the gradual transference to the House of 
Commons of all the executive powers which originally 
centred in the Sovereign. These powers, as acquired by 
the House of Commons, have been vested in the part 

committee to which it delegates the conduct of the Ad- 
ministration, and the House has watched the growth of 
Cabinet influence with complacency, as only the growth of 
its own influence in another shape. Till within the last 
few years this view of the matter was true; but now, it 
seems, the new Executive has waxed so strong and inde- 
pendent that it is about to turn, like an ungrateful child, 
on the parent that gave it birth, and extort, in addition to 
the administrative authority that has been voluntarily 
conceded, the legislative functions which the parent has 
hitherto jealously regarded as its own peculiar property. 
Thus tardily, as the legitimist might say, the misfortunes 
of the Stuarts are about to receive the vengeance which 
is their due, at the hands of the Mother of Parliaments. 

This is the view of constitutional development to which 
Sir William Harcourt’s remarks naturally point; and it 
may be admitted that democracy was bound infallibly to 
lead to certain modifications in our system of government 
by discussion, and that it is the changed conditions which 
have given to the Cabinet both the opportunity and the 
temptation to aggrandise itself at the expense of the 
House of Commons. But while granting so much, we 
protest most emphatically against the conclusions which 
Sir William Harcourt evidently intended to suggest,— 
that the Government are entitled to shelter themselves 
under the plea of inevitable necessity, to pose as the mere 
instruments of an irresistible process of change, and to 
draw from this a justification of their recent tyran- 
nical proceedings. From the free and natural de- 
velopment of the Constitution, we shall gain probably 
as much at one point as we lose at another, or at all 
events, we shall not have to carry everything to the debit 
side of the account. But the measures by which the 
Home-rule Bill has been forced through the House of 
Commons savour rather of constitutional distortion than 
of legitimate constitutional development. To begin with, 
the great innovations on Parliamentary practice which 
have been made, have been made not for the purpose 
of passing an ordinary Act of Parliament, but for the 
purpose of forcing on a reluctant, or at best indifferent, 
people a momentous and far-reaching change in their 
central institutions. And then the Government have 
compelled us to submit to the disadvantages of both the 
old system of legislation and the new, while denying us the 
advantages of either. If we must abandon legislation by 
discussion and face the dangers of legislation by Cabinet 
decree, let us make the change deliberately and in the 
open face of day; and before we throw away the safe- 
guards which the old method involved, let us insist 
on securing whatever safeguards the new method has 
to offer. Under the new system, the Oabinet might 
at least be expected to know its own mind, and 
to promulgate its decrees in such good time as to 
give the country and the House of Commons an oppor- 
tunity of judging of them as a whole. But, as a matter 
of fact, the Government, when in doubt as to any provision 
of their Home-rule Bill, appealed to the old system, and 
declared that it was not for them, but for the House of 
Commons, to take the responsibility of deciding. When 
they had in this way discovered the proposal that was 
least likely to cause offence, they hastened to prevent its 
due examination by an appeal to the new system: “ We 
have a mandate from the country, and the duty of the 
House of Commons is simply to register this decision.” 
That is a literal account of the process by which the House 
was induced to agree to the retention of the Irish Members 
for all purposes. Admitting that our Constitution is at a 
transitional stage of its development, the situation is this: 
the Government have seized the opportunity which a 
period of confusion has given them to force through a 
revolutionary measure by an unworthy combination of 
subterfuge and tyranny. 

One more observation, and we have done. “ Everybody,” 
as Sir William Harcourt declared, “more and more per- 
ceives that the important measures which are demanded 
by the majority of the country could only be promoted 
and carried into law under the influence of the Govern- 
ment of the day.” Very good; but surely the logical 
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complement of such a system is that there should be some 
method of determining in cases of doubt whether an im- 
portant measure is really demanded by the majority of the 
country ; in other words, we need some means of securing 
the application of the Referendum when necessary. It is 
not our English way to formally recognise and provide for 
a difficulty like this. Our Constitution is many-sided, and 
usually contains within itself the materials for meeting the 
dangers which its development in any one direction may 
have caused. If we are to have our legislation done by a 
secret Party Committee, composed, be it noted, of Mem- 
bers of both Houses of Parliament and not exclusively of 
Members of the House of Commons, and if the latter 
House is about to voluntarily accept the position of a 
mere electoral college which chooses the man who chooses 
the Committee, like the College of Presidential Electors 
in the United States, then surely it is a no less legitimate 
development that the House of Lords should intervene and 
make itself the instrument for securing to the nation the 
opportunity of declaring whether it really wants an im- 
portant measure or not. By such action, the House of Lords 
is not in any way usurping the functions of the representa- 
tive House, but is really vindicating the freedom of the 
entire Legislature against the tyranny of a Party Com- 
mittee, composed, to some extent, of members of its own 
body. This aspect of the matter is not so likely to com- 
mend itself to Sir William Harcourt as the other; but we 
must see to it that the issue of the great struggle in which 
we are engaged shall secure to the Constitution a free play 
of all the forces that are acting on it, and a full and un- 
trammelled development of all its parts,—not a one-sided 
manipulation of certain portions to suit the immediate 
requirements of an embarrassed Cabinet. 








THE RIGHT OF WOMEN TO WORK. 

Tv has always seemed to us that the controversy on this 

. subject—which Mr. Frederic Harrison, we see, has just 
revived—is conducted, especially by women, on an unfair 
basis. Everybody who is in favour of conceding to women, 
or rather recognising in women, the fullest right to work, is 
expected to recognise the expediency of their so doing, and to 
help them to the means of doing it. We do not see the justice 
of that position at all. It is quite possible to admit in the 
fullest degree the existence of a right, without admitting for 
a moment the expediency of exercising it. We agree, for 
example, with Mr. F. Harrison, with Mr. W. Besant, the 
novelist who wrote the People’s Palace into being, and with 
the majority of Trades-Unions, that it would be much better 
if women did not do hard work for gain, or indeed any work 
outside their own houses at all. Except in the case of women 
of genius, whose capacity is incommunicable and does not 
compete with that of anybody else, the first effect of 
women’s labour is to send down men’s wages,—that is, in 
fact, to reduce the civilisation of every workman’s house 
thoughout the country. The men, left to themselves, 
would soon earn the women’s share of wages and their own 
too, and give better work for it, and this even in work like 
tending machinery, in which factory-girls have nearly a 
monopoly. Their cheap labour only stops the improvement 
of machinery, which, if only the costly male hands were 
employed, would soon be improved until one man could watch 
as many machines as three girls now do. That this is, on the 
whole, bad for the community we feel sure, and we are nearly 
sure that it is bad for the women too. Whether it increases their 
misery may be doubtful, though on the whole we agree with 
Mr. Besant that women detest involuntary and regular work, 
and that it sours and depresses them ; but it certainly throws 
them out of their natural position, which is to depend on men, 
and make them happier in return. Their business is to sweeten 
life for men and for each other, not to make life more profit- 
able or more indolent; to tend and adorn the house, and to 
teach, which is the tending of the house carried a little farther, 
In working, they diminish the possibility of their being good 
daughters, sisters, wives, and mothers, and these are their 
true functions, not earning money. If the labour is outdoor, it 
is sure, sooner or later, to degrade them. The female agri- 
cultural labourers of the Continent are habitually over-driven 
because they have not the power of resistance, and must, to 
earn like men, do double work; and even in England they are 
constantly and distinctly lowered. The strain lowers them. 
Watch a crowd of women gleaning in the early morning and 





towards nightfall, and see the difference the labour, which is 
exceedingly severe, has made not only in their appear. 
ance, but in their civilisation. The last trace of re. 
finement has often perspired out of them, and they, be it 
remembered, have not been drinking, for they cannot afford 
the liquor. It is all very well to say this is not the case; but 
the moment a decent labourer can afford it, all his womenkind 
are withdrawn at once from the field; it is his and their first 
step upward in civilisation. It is not quite so bad when the 
labour is sheltered; but even in the factory, apart from the 
fact that crowding never improves women, the strongest 
and most audacious setting the tone, they, by working, 
take off the men a toil and a responsibility which should 
justly fall on them. Let the man keep his wife and 
daughters, or if he is afraid of that clear duty, let him 
abstain from marrying until he has saved enough to 
enable him to perform it. He would, we contend, in nine 
cases out of ten be a higher being and a happier being, with 
larger wages and infinitely more of the true benefit of 
domestic life. Every penny he earns by his wife’s labour ig 
at the cost of the exhaustion of the wife, and in a less degree 
that is true of the daughters also, who, if we may judge by 
the example of the comfortable classes, would be stronger, 
happier, and larger-brained for the enjoyment in youth of a 
leisure unbroken by compulsory toil. Toil, it is said, gives 
health to women ; butis that true? Just compare the daughters 
of any villager, if they work steadily and hard, with the daugh- 
ters of the squire, and ask any village doctor which, on the 
average, are the healthier of the two. Of course, there are 
plenty of exceptions; but the average death-rate is not in 
favour of the working girls, still less of their children when 
they marry and become mothers. 


There are just two reasons why women should be free to 
work, and one of them is always wrongly stated, and exag- 
gerated besides. This is that, as in England the women 
exceed the men in number by a million, it is nonsense to talk 
of the possibility of all women becoming wives. It is not non- 
sense at all. According to the third volume of the Census just 
published, though the disparity in the numbers of the sexes 
far exceeds the usually quoted million, the disparity between 
the marriageable of the two sexes is very little indeed, less than 
two hundred thousand for the entire country, which is nothing 
to speak of. The million in excess are widows only, a curious 
and very terrible fact, pointing to the heavy toll paid to death 
for the extra danger and toil imposed upon grown men. 
That, it will be said, increases the necessity of letting women 
work, for widows left destitute must earn money. Certainly 
they must, so long as a system of State insurance is not in 
operation, and so long as men refuse in Europe to follow the 
example of Asia, and continue to think that marriage absolves 
them from the care of their female kinsfolk. We admit the 
argument from necessity completely, and only contend that it 
is a painful and injurious necessity, instead of one to be 
encouraged and praised as part of an ideal order of things. 
It is part of the unideal order to which we have, as in so 
many other departments of life, reluctantly to submit. 
It is better that women should work, even in the fields, 
than starve, or go to the workhouse, or go on the streets, 
—we make that concession freely. But that does not pre- 
clude us from regretting that a million of women should 
be reduced to any one of those alternative methods of 
winning bread. In a finer state of society they would not 
be; and our contention is, that in praising and encouraging 
work for women, we are helping to keep that better society in 
which women will work only in their own homes, or in the 
nearly equivalent homes which domestic servants enjoy, 
from arriving here. Our adversaries say it is good that 
women should work; we say it is unavoidable, but not 
good, our evidence being that, in the risen classes, the 
women do not work in the sense in which we have used the 
word throughout this article—namely, to express involuntary 
and severe labour—and are healthier and happier than their 
less fortunate sisters. 


Necessity, as we have said, is one of the two reasons for 
permitting women to work; and there is another stronger 
than necessity, and that is their natural right to do it if they 
choose. That right is exactly as strong as that of the men. 
They are free human beings, and as such, if they think 
themselves forced, or are forced by hunger, to take to 
uncomfortable careers, their right to do so is perfect, beyond, 
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as we think, the right of the Legislature to interfere. That 
Legislature has a right to protect sanitation, as it has 
done in some of the restrictive clauses of the Factory 
‘Acts, and some right to protect civilisation, which it exerted 
in certain clauses of the Mining Acts; but it has no more 
right to prohibit honest toil for women than for men. 
Doctoring may be bad for women—we do not think so—but 
they have a right to doctor if they can do it properly, just as 
they have a right to nurse. Field-labour is bad for women; 
but they have a right, if they choose field-labour, to go and 
perform it and take the consequences. They are not the slaves 
of the community any more than the men. We see a great 
deal of Radicalism, and hear a great deal of Socialism, but it 
seems to us that the old notion of human right, which is the 
only solid basis for liberty, is slipping hopelessly out of sight. 
No Trades-Union, and no Government either, has a right to 
prevent a woman making nails if she chooses, even if the pro- 
hibition would be much better for the community. So it 
would be much better for the community probably, if every- 
body would be more careful in their diet; but that gives no 
right to that despotic entity to regulate everybody’s dinner- 
table. It would be very much better for the community if 
every man could read well ; but though we may send children 
to school just because they are children and for the time 
in pupilage, the right to compel a grown man to learn to read, 
simply does not exist. It seems to us that our philan- 
thropists in their hurry are forgetting the very meaning of 
liberty, or rather defining it as the right to do anything, 
provided you do it in great droves. No man shall work 
at his own price, and no woman shall work at all,—that 
seems to embody one of the latest gospels. We maintain, on 
the contrary, that while the undercutter is often a nuisance, 
and may even be guilty of treachery to his fellows, and while 
the woman who works is injuring herself, and may even be in- 
juring civilisation, the right of both is absolute,—a right which 
cannot be suppressed or taken from them without violent 
oppression. The work of women lowers wages, and so does the 
work of a man who can do twice as much as his fellows, but 
that is no reason why you should steal from either their 
property in their strength. We wish sometimes Defoe were 
alive again. He was a horrid blackguard, as well as a great 
realistic genius, but the argument he would use for free 
labour might possibly touch mankind. He would show usa 
“short and easy way” with blacklegs; he would prove that 
the true reason for low wages was redundant population, and 
he would preach on the necessity of raising the whole com- 
munity to a higher level by killing out every fifth man. 
Humour is pretty much dead among us, but we suspect his 
grim satire would be understood. 





NATURAL PICTURES. 


CORRESPONDENT of the Manchester Guardian in 

last Monday’s issue makes a good suggestion on the 
perplexed question, how to save the natural beauties of 
England from the jerry-builder and the railway contractor. 
His plan is as ingenious as it is novel. The Government, he 
points out, spends many thousands a year in buying beautiful 
pictures for the National Gallery; why should they not also 
spend a certain sum of money in buying beautiful views, and 
so preserving them for ever for the enjoyment of the nation ? 
There is certainly nothing chimerical or essentially absurd 
about the proposal, and, as the Manchester Guardian’s corre- 
spondent notices, a beautiful piece of natural scenery can often 
be got for hundreds, while thousands are given for the picture. 
We entirely agree. The Government might quite as reason- 
ably have a collection of views as a collection of Dutch Old 
Masters. We say this, however, with no intention of repre- 
senting the expenditure on the pictures as ill-advised or 
inexpedient. We are all for buying the pictures. What we 
want is that the nation should buy the views also. People 
Sometimes talk as if you could compare natural scenery and 
Pictures, and a land-agent once appealed to the public to buy 
the beautiful scenery on his books rather than pictures, on the 
ground that his was the genuine article. Why spend £10,000 
on a “ Turner,” when for less than that sum you can have the 
most exquisite little Welsh valley for your own,—real mill, real 
narrow high-arched bridge, real waterfall, and real ruin in 
the background? The land-agent forgot that people don’t 
buy pictures as a substitute for scenery, or as a sort of 





make-believe out-of-doors, but because they are beautiful and 
give pleasure in themselves. The picture is not a mere copy 
of the lake or the waterfall, but the painter’s thoughts about 
them rendered in paint and on canvas. As well say to the 
publisher: ‘Don’t buy Wordsworth’s poems on Yarrow, but 
buy up Yarrow itself, and charge the public half-a-crown to 
go in and have a look round.’ The world has two wants to 
satisfy. It wants to see beautiful scenery, and it also wants ‘o 
see what the painter has to say about the scenery. But 
the things that fulfil these wants are not interchangeable. 
The desire to see a picture is not satisfied by a view, nor the 
longing for natural scenery set at rest by a “Claude.” ‘All 
we contend is that, granted it is legitimate for the Govern- 
ment to satisfy one want and to buy pictures, it is legitimate 
for them to satisfy the other and to collect views. The 
analogy is, indeed, exact all along the line, and Glasgow 
would, we hold, be quite as well justified in buying a view for 
its citizens to take pleasure in, as in buying a “Sir Joshua” 
or a “ Gainsborough.” 


But it may be said,— What do you mean by buying views ? 
What we mean is, either buying the freehold of pieces of 
beautiful natural scenery in danger of being destroyed by 
building or some such means; or else the acquisition of 
such rights over the land in question as will secure the pre- 
servation of what is beautiful in it. It is best, however, to 
say specifically what we should like to see done. Why should 
not Parliament create a body of trustees like the Trustees of 
the National Gallery, empowered to protect the natural 
beauties of the United Kingdom? To this body would 
be made an annual grant, and it would be the duty of the 
trustees to lay out their grant to the best possible advan- 
tage. They would not, of course, rush about the country 
bidding for this or that mountain, lake, river, castle, or 
waterfall at random, nor would they be given any power 
of compulsion. They would simply act as the Trustees 
of the National Gallery act. Whenever a good nataral 
picture came into the market at a reasonable price they would 
buy it. For example, when Snowdon was up for sale, as it 
was the other day, the trustees would have made an effort to 
acquire it for the nation. Indeed, under such circumstances 
they would have been justified in going to Parliament for an 
extra grant, just as the National Gallery went to Parliament 
when they had the opportunity to get 2 genuine “ Raphael” 
in good condition. According to the correspondent of the 
Manchester Guardian, the waterfall at Lodore is now for sale. 
There, again, would be an opportunity for a deal. To mark 
out certain areas in the abstract and to buy them com- 
pulsorily, would be « very expensive business; but by pro- 
ceeding as we have suggested, the Trustees of the Natural 
Picture Gallery might acquire a first-class collection at 
very reasonable rates. Perhaps it will be asked whether 
we have contemplated the fact that the Trustees of the 
Natural Gallery would soon become large land-owners, and 
whether we realise that they might find land-owning a business 
so full of cost and worry, that they would have neither money 
nor time left to attend to their proper duties. Instead of 
looking out for beautiful views, they would, it may be argued, 
be racking their brains how to collect arrears of rent, or how to 
rebuild ruinous homesteads without interfering with a pre- 
scriptive right of sketching and of composing sonnets in 
regard to the antiquated character of the said homesteads. We 
would meet the difficulty thus: Hither the trustees might 
hand over their purchases to the Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests, or they might re-let, on leases of 999 years, sub- 
ject to the fullest rights on the part of the public to enjoy the 
scenery, and subject also to provisions against building, cut- 
ting trees, diverting streams, or in any other way injuring the 
beauty of the district. Lawyers, as is well known, can 
slice off a layer of the land which is only half an inch 
thick—the vesture of the soil—and convey it separate 
from the rest of the land. The trustees, under certain 
circumstances, might sell this; for it would carry nothing 
but the right to take the pastures by mowing, or “ by 
bite of mouth of cattle levant and couchant,” or whatever 
is the proper piece of legal rhetoric. The possessor of the 
vesture of the land could not injure the view. Asa matter of 
fact, however, there would seldom be any practical difficulty. 
The trustees would seldom buy farming-land. Their acquisi- 
tions would usually either be wild, open heath and mountain, 
or else what the old conveyances so pleasantly call “ woods, 
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waters, wastes,” and few cases of regular agricultural tenancies 
would arise. No doubt the trustees would be very likely to 
acquire sheep-walks; but these it would be easy for them to 
let by auction, subject to scenery-rights, or else to sell the 
right of keeping sheep outright. In many cases, it would be 
absolutely necessary for the trustees to secure sheep in some 
way or other; for it often happens that a flock of sheep spread 
out like a fan on the hill-side is the best part of the view. 
The present writer has seen what at first looked like an 
ordinary piece of dull chalk down converted into the most 
exquisite natural picture by those great, if unconscious artists, 
the shepherd and his dog, throwing a couple of hundred sheep 
on the canvas. But perhaps a still better answer to those 
who make the objection that the trustees would under our 
scheme become landowners, is to be found in the fact that 
already the Government and other public bodies hold natural 
pictures for the pleasure of the public. The Government 
practically holds the woodlands of the New Forest on that 
tenure, and the City, Burnham Beeches; and on a smaller 
scale many provincial towns do the same. If we mistake not, 
Birmingham holds, as a park, a piece of natural scenery out- 
side the precincts of the city. 


We have spoken throughout of the Government, but we 
have no desire to restrict the collection of natural pictures 
to the central authority. Just as we allow the provincial 
Municipalities to establish picture-galleries, so we would 
allow them to buy any pieces of beautiful natural scenery 
which immediately concerned them. They would buy the 
pretty places of local importance and repute, the Government 
places that had obtained a national reputation. For 
example, the national trustees would gradually acquire the 
best of the Welsh mountains, the kernel of the Lake 
District, some of the specially fine parts of the High- 
lands and islands of Scotland, and Killarney. Again, if 
any of the best portion of the coast of Cornwall came into the 
market, it would rightly be purchased by the State,—to some 
extent on the ground that no local purchaser would be likely 
to come forward there. The Derbyshire dales and the York- 
shire moors might, on the other hand, fitly be left to the great 
cities which are within reach of them. They have hardly the 
national character possessed by Welsh mountains, the Lakes, 
and the Highlands, or the best pieces of Irish scenery. The 
expense of the plan we propose would not be very great. 
Except in cases like that of Richmond Hill, fine scenery goes 
for extraordinarily low prices. Agriculturally, it is generally 
poor land,—mountainous and wild, and worth little or nothing 
to the farmer. Hence it need not be supposed that our plan 
would ruin the Treasury. A well-advised Board of Trustees, 
with £100,000 a year to spend, would soon acquire scenery- 
rights of a kind that would be most beneficial to the public. 
Meantime, there is a chance for the millionaire. While the 
State is deliberating, let him try an experiment. When a 
new Mrs. Rylands is wondering how she can best benefit 
the nation, let her consider the plan of giving it a gallery of 
natutal pictures,—a gallery which can never be destroyed by 
fire, and containing pictures which never peel and crack. 


THE CHANCES FOR THE LIGHTNING EXPRESS. 


ROM London to Brighton in twenty-five minutes, from 
London to Paris in two hours and twelve minutes, 
allowing for the Channel passage, and from London to 
Redhill and the Surrey Downs in ten minutes, is the pro- 
mise of the “Lightning Express Railway Service” in the 
interesting pamphlet which Mr. Behr has just published on 
the possibility of railway-speeds of from 120 to 150 miles an 
hour. The performance will depend on the care with which 
the author has worked out the mathematical data on which 
the safety of his railway must depend; and as Mr. Behr has 
stated his calculations with great clearness and completeness, 
any error he may have made will hardly escape the critical 
eyes of members of his own profession. Meantime, the pro- 
ject, after the first shock of surprise and incredulity has 
passed away, has an air of sober earnest and possibility 
which invites consideration, if not conviction. The example 
of the telegraph and telephone, with their rapid transmission 
of thought, both of which would have been ideas almost 
inconceivable a century ago, is at least an encouragement 
to hope for some more rapid means of the transport of 
persons and goods.. The common answer to any proposal 





: — —— LRT 
which goes at a bound far keyond the existing limits of 


mechanical invention, is to point to accomplish 

ask not, “ How can we do better?” but Mo oon 
better were possible, it would already have been done 
That is precisely the kind of objection which is raised 
at the outset against all proposals for a great advance 
in train-speeds. The modern express, in spite of all the 
wealth and rivalry of the great trunk-lines, cannot, and does 
not, exceed an average speed of between fifty and sixty miles 
an hour. That is the maximum speed consistent with 
moderate safety; and is only attained by a concurrent risk of 
accident, confusion, and delay to the general traffic of the line, 


But the real danger in increasing the speed of expresses 
driven by steam does not lie in these incidental risks. It is 
not denied that a modern locomotive might be built which 
could run up to ninety, or possibly one hundred miles an 
hour, ¢f the lines were straight. It is the curves of the existing 
lines which render any such speeds impossible, unless the 
weight of the engines and trains were also increased far 
beyond what the bridges and permanent way would bear. 
At the first sharp curve, the 100-mile express would fly 
off the rails. The necessary relation of these curves to speed 
is accurately known, and it is that, and not the want of 
power, or novel dangers from wind-pressure, or boiler ex. 
plosions, which sets the limit to modern train-speed. As the 
force tending to throw off the line a train running at the 
speed of 150 miles an hour would be about six-and-a-half 
times greater than that which a steam express-train resists at 
a curve when running at sixty miles an hour, it is plain that 
the present lines could not be used for the “ lightning express,’ 
even though the electro-motor were substituted for the steam- 
engine. The lines must not only be stronger, but straighter 
than would be possible by any modification of their present 
form. 

Such an objection appears final to the hopes of higher 
speeds; for to be a practical success, the new speeds must be 
adapted to the old routes. But it is at this point that Mr. 
Behr takes the new departure which gives so much colour to 
his suggestion. He urges that though the danger at the 
curves is insuperable with a train running at 150 miles an hour 
upon two rails, the difficulty almost vanishes in a train 
running on a single rail. This apparent paradox is due more 
to the verbal puzzle which it suggests than to any real 
mechanical crux. In the Lartigue single-rail system which 
Mr. Behr calls to his aid, the cars sit astride of a single rail, 
raised toa height of 4ft. from the ground on steel trestles. 
On either side of these, but 2} ft. lower, is a small guide-rail. 
The wheels on which the car runs lie parallel with one another 
on the centre line of the train, while smaller wheels on either 
side grip the guide-rails. It is thus not a “single rail,” but a 
treble rail-line, though the real work is done on the raised 
central rail. The position of the cars is somewhat that of a 
boy sliding down the banisters, if only the “single rail” which 
they afford were supplemented by two others, on which he 
might set his feet, fitted with roller-skates. 


Mounted securely on the single rail-saddle, with the guide- 
rails for stirrups, the stability and security of the cars is said 
to be such that it is almost impossible for a train on the 
Lartigue system to be thrown off the metals. On the curves 
the rail is canted transversely to a degree calculated to 
neutralise the centrifugal force ; and if this is not sufficient, the 
surplus is counteracted by the central rail and inner guide- 
rail. The idea of such a single-line railway is not new. It is 
working for a short distance, nine and a half miles, from 
Listowel to Ballybunion, in Ireland; and is in construction 
on a much larger scale in the Department of the Loire, from 
Feurs to Panissidres, where it is to be opened in the 
present month. But it is in the perception of its merits as a 
bearer of high-speed trains that the ingenuity of Mr. Bebr’s 
suggestion lies. The calculations which vouch for its safety 
and stability go to show that even for speeds of 150 miles 
an hour the demand made upon the new line would not 
exceed, even in the most unfavourable case, the normal 
limits of strain at present allowed. Mr. Behr quotes an 
extraordinary instance of the safety of the system so far as 
it has yet been tried. On the Listowel line, some miscreants 
removed on a length of thirty yards the fastenings which join 
the rail to its supporting pillars, on a steep gradient at the 
beginning of a sharp curve, and just before a bridge over 4 
river; the rail-level being about six feet from the ground. A 
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train carrying about two hundred passengers arrived at full 
speed on the damaged rails, which gave way under the weight, 
put simply deposited the whole train on the ground, without 
injury toa single passenger, and without breaking a window. 
The admirable qualities claimed for the “ single-rail” system 
yender the “lightning express ” not only mechanically but 
financially possible. It can run side by side with the pre- 
sent lines, either on new land specially acquired, or even on 
the space afforded by the embankment-slopes, for among other 
simplifications, the “single-rail” is its own embankment, so 
far as the level has to be maintained. The power, which would 
be given by a series of dynamos and motors carried in the cars 
themselves, would be for a 25-ton vehicle, 100 horse-power 
for a speed of 134 miles an hour, and 116 horse-power for a 
speed of 155 miles an hour, if the line be horizontal. To allow 
for gradients, these powers must be very largely increased ; 
but with the difficulty of the line removed, the provision of 
the requisite motive-power will not stop the way. Mr. Behr 
estimates that the cost of construction of such a railway from 
London to Brighton, to be worked by electricity at a speed 
of 120 to 150 miles an hour, running on either side of the 
existing main line, with rolling-stock, generating-plant, and 
all appliances for working trains at 150 miles an hour every 
three minutes, would not exceed £1,000,000. 

No doubt the experiment will first be tried on a smaller 
scale. But the possibilities suggested by such a development 
of speed are such that its success should be earnestly desired 
not only as a mere convenience, but for the real welfare of the 
community. It is not merely that places like Hastings and 
Brighton would be transferred, not in name but in reality, 
into London-by-the-Sea, where health and vigour could be 
gained at the cost of an hour’s return journey,—the light- 
ning express should be the beginning of the “great dis- 
persion.” With the Surrey hills at a time-distance of ten 
minutes from the City, and the Peak of Derbyshire equally 
accessible from the Manchester Exchange, the solvent forces 
would be irresistible to all but the very indolent or the very 
avaricious; and Englishmen could enjoy the two apparently 
incompatible luxuries which they are now at such pains to 
secure,—the mental stimulus of the town, and the physical 
delights of the country. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 





“NORWAY BY CONTRACT.” 
To Norway and back in a fortnight, carried in a steamer 
from fiord to fiord, with all things found and paid for, and 
excursions and incursions duly included, conveyed about in 
regions tenanted mainly of hotels and waterfalls, far-stretching 
glaciers reaching out into the plains below, and patches and 
arches of high-lying snow lodging at what vantage they can 
find on the huge bare rocks which rise to mighty altitudes 
straight from the fiord or lake below them, wooden houses on 
a layer of stone, and seaport towns of fishing industry,—these 
are the rather mixed memories which the latter-day tourist 
carries away with him from a descent of this kind upon the 
legendary North. To sportsmen, the whole range of country 
has become of late years so familiar that, from their point of 
view, there is nothing new to be said upon the matter. Per- 
haps there is nothing very much from ours,—who, as part 
of a protected body contracted for at a fixed price, and 
seeming, in our own eyes, more the number of our cabin 
than anything more personal, appeared, to ourselves, 
to consist mainly of very keen photographers of more 
or less degrees of excellence, than of any more dangerous 
or sport-given wild-fowl. Nobody sketched, but we all 
photographed. We carried our processes up to glaciers and 
falls, and were always instantaneously unveiling everything 
and everybody. We had melancholy health-seekers and gay 
dogs amongst us, rollicking alternately round the bath-rooms 
in the mornings, strenuously awaiting their “turns” like a 
‘busy music-hal! singer; but the common ground of photo- 
graphy seemed to unite us all. There were discussions over 
grogs and pipes in the evenings, and committee-meetings of 
mixed design as to the division of fees among the personnel 
of the ship, rather self-appointed than not, but none the worse 
for that, we were consistently perplexed as to the exact pro- 
portion of “krone” and of shillings, with the bewildering 
one-third of a penny which crops up throughout to the vic- 





lation of international confidence. And there was much 
superficial study of Norwegian amongst us by converse 
with the natives who manned and womaned our ship. For 
though chartered by enterprising Britons, our craft and 
crew and captain were Norwegian,—the last a right good 
fellow and a right good seaman. And our stewards and 
stewardesses, with few exceptions, discoursed their German- 
like Norwegian only, though good-naturedly ready to say 
“Yes” to every question and every order without further 
inward light upon the meaning thereof. A most kindly, 
intelligent, and gentle people, to judge, without exception, 
from these temporary surroundings of ours. There was one 
soft-voiced maiden with fair Norse hair who was a great 
favourite with the ladies amongst us, with her “ Yes, missis,” 
and her two time-periods, set at “ten minutes” and “twenty 
minutes” respectively, for all answers to queries about 
the next vacant bath-room or the next hour for meals; 
and none of them ever seemed tired of doing everything for 
everybody. 


Ashore, our Norwegian friends were very much the 
same, obliging and unextortionate, helpful and ready. 
One carriole-driver we found upon our journey, who dis- 
coursed such excellent English as fairly to astonish us, 
and, indeed, he was so bent upon talking it that we had 
to quarrel somewhat with his inattention to the sturdy 
little pony who conveyed us, and affected such weariness as 
quite to win our sympathies, till a sudden turn in the road 
towards his home inspired him with such a tremendous rush 
as nearly to upset ourselves as well as our ideas upon the sub- 
ject. Our young charioteer was of the trader-class,—during 
the winter months, he told us, assisting in his father’s busi- 
ness, and studying English hard at the high-school, reading 
mainly from English fairy-book romance, and learning by 
translating into his own tongue. He spoke academically 
even—talked of the “conclusion ” of the month—and when 
a passing brother-driver laughed at him for a moment, ex- 
plained to us that it was “only a jest.” His political ten- 
dencies were strongly radical and separatist, as the necessary 
and proper consequence of the Home-rule system prevailing 
in Norway and Sweden, he said. There was no good in a 
King who only came to open a Parliament which could 
do what it liked without asking him; and a careful and 
industrious peasantry would get on very much better without 
a figmentary union. Nor were we without hearing the altera 
pars from men of the standing and views of the captain, who 
held that such talks as these were all pure socialism in origin 
and tendency, and came of the wild words of the disturbers, 
who were always promising everything for nothing, and 
teaching the people discontent where no discontent was. So 
goes on the universal story. Only it made me think of the 
historical parallels which our elastic old Premier is so fertile 
in discovering, as about the most helplessly misleading that 
any man could dig out anywhere. For the life of me I could not 
discover that the case of Norway and Sweden could bear upon 
England and Ireland in any way whatever. They are interested 
in our discussion out there, but not very much; apparently 
regarding us English as not very sane in allowing the pother 
to goon so long. The most comical outcome of our inquiry 
was a new Norwegian map of coming Europe, with a very 
large Ireland and no England at all. But let it be admitted 
that a fortnight’s cruise on a touring-steamboat is not the 
most favourable opportunity of going into the question of 
Norwegian politics as bearing upon the home situation,—at 
least not thoroughly. 


For nearly two days of our fortnight we lay, for two dif- 
ferent visits, quietly at anchor in the busy port of Bergen, 
too near the very pronounced fish-market to allow us the full 
benefit of the noble air which sweeps down upon the town 
from the heights. Indeed, our nightly sojourns among ports, 
with odours internal and external always on hand or nose, did, 
it is to be feared, a good deal to counteract for some of us the 
bracing effects which the voyage was intended to supply. The 
climbs up to glacier foot and fall, and rock-perched ruin, had 
not much more than time to suggest the full effect of such 
ozone as theirs, before we were cooped aboard again in our 
neat little craft, which, with the best intentions, was stuffy in 
the lower regions to a very grave extent. But Bergen is an 
interesting study enough, and the drive or walk round its im- 
mediate basin singularly attractive in the northern light, 
where the length of the day, though we had passed the mid- 
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night-sun date on the occasion of our tour, seemed quite ex- 
traordinary in such cloudy weather as was ours for most of 
this time. We had none of the excessive heat we heard of 
here, and the shade was grateful. For we had not much rain, 
only the fitful shapes of clondland, much after our older 
fashions at home. “Very like Scotland,” said some of us. 
“Just like the coast of Ireland, don’t you think P” said more. 
“A bigger Cumberland.” “Extraordinary; how like parts of 
Wales!” “Not the least like Switzerland, in any sense what- 
ever,” was my own comment. Whence I conclude on the one 
hand, that scenery is very like scenery, but Norway most like 
Norway. 

One result of an odd kind appeared to us likely to result 
from the increase in favour of these Norwegian trips. There 
would certainly appear to be plenty of room and to spare for 
trippers yet to come in a land where the population at first 
appears to the untrained eye to consist chiefly of waterfalls, 
and where the schoolboy’s answer about a firth would so 
aptly describe a fiord,—‘“‘a piece of water jutting out into 
the land.” But though the space is large, the trips laid 
down are very limited in number. And when Mr. Gook’s 
good ship the ‘Earl’ arrives at Gudvangen with twenty- 
four hours to go to Stalheim, she very likely finds Mr. Caze’s 
‘ Odin,’ or the General Water-Carrying Company’s ‘ Midday- 
Moon’ on the spot just before her, having chartered all the 
carrioles which were to have driven the ‘ Earl’s’ people, and 
leaving them to pick up the remnants, or to get on anyhow. 
Where the supply is about a half, it was very quaint for the 
“ Earlers ” to meet the “ Odinites” half-way up a jagged road, 
a body for all appearance just like themselves, as English and 
as many-garmented, and interchange passing salutations and 
remarks about the route, with photographic notes thrown in, 
before passing or pitching on. For the roads and the carrioles 
are mighty on the liver, recalling at intervals the tartanas of 
Spain to the jolted voyager. In such matters travel is a 
strange uniter nowadays. We remember meeting a home- 
ally three times running—circumstances having parted us at 
home—in the ruins of Pompeii, on the curves of Mentone, 
and then by a Norwegian rut. Some day the “ Harlers ” and 
the “ Odinites,” or their managers, will have to come to an 
understanding, or there will be words by the way. Lately, too, 
discarded American liners have taken to the fiords for recrea- 
tion, getting in under Norwegian flags when they cannot show 
British ones, till the memories of the tripper grow as mixed as 
his ways. Then there will have to be a social table of prece- 
dence, or there will be ructions of another and a fearful kind. 
We could not quite make out if the ‘“ Midday-Mooners” were 
to be regarded as inferiors or superiors of the “ Odinites,’— 
which ought to call first or invite the others to meet a friend 
aboard. Now that holiday England adjourns to the fiords in 
bodies, these things must be set down. 


Beautiful enough, at all events, are the leading pictures 
which our minds carry unphotographed away, as far as sight 
and circumstance permitted us to realise them. The view from 
Stalheim and the lovely little resting-place of Molde, these 
abide with us the most. The trippers, if they wish it, can 
generally leave the boat for a night and go by rail across to 
the first place, meeting their ship again the next evening, she 
having threaded the fiord meanwhile, and despatched the 
weaker or less enterprising by foot or carriage to the Stal- 
heim inn. It is useless to describe a view when one is not 
Mr. Black or Mr. Symonds. But framed by a waterfall on 
either hand, the outlook is a thing apart. So, too, is 
restful Molde,—a very heaven of a tranquil place, called, we 
have heard, the Norwegian Mentone for its calming air. Its 
little country-places perched about the fiord; its pretty varied 
view-points,as much provided for in Norway as along the dear 
old Rhine; its dainty and delicate wooden hostelries, and the 
picturesque church with a Norwegian altar-piece of five years 
old, which attracts the skilled from its singular originality— 
the angel (very Norwegian) greeting the Maries by the 
empty tomb, unconventional, but really beautiful—make one 
long to stay and rest, if rest could be, far from the news- 
paper-boys and the barrel-organs. One of us, a meditative 
globe-trotter, was reminded of a beautiful font he had seen 
somewhere in another church, with a carved stone Venus de- 
scending upon it, so he said. Classic and ecclesiastic memo- 
ries strangely blended! But this elaborate altar-picture, set 
in a church of otherwise severest plainness, is characteristic 
throughout of the Norwegian ritual. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE UNIONIST CASE. 
[To THe Epiron oF THE “ Srecraror,’’] 

S1r,—So far as this part of Devonshire is concerned, I think 
your correspondent, “C. G. C.,” mistaken in saying that 
working people in rural districts do not read much. Many of 
them “take up” a weekly local paper and read it from begin. 
ning to end. They read handbills and posters in the same 
thorough manner. The Gladstonians hereabout maintain that 
Unionism and Protection are identical, and landlords and 
tenant-farmers cannot deny a sneaking wish that such may 
some day prove to be the case. The parson, too, is not 
quite free from suspicion in the labourers’ eyes, ang 
he knows the tithe to depend on the price of corn, g0 
there is a latent antagonism between land and labour which 
tells on elections, when the question of a cheap loaf is 
always brought to the front. As to Home-rule in Ireland, 
its causes no more interest than French rule in Algiers; 
labourers know that landlords in England are not cruel 
extortioners, so they do not believe them to be so in Ireland; 
moreover, they look upon the Irish with some contempt. The 
Ninth Clause may make the labourers very indignant, 
especially if they learn that the Irish pay fewer taxes than the 
English. Itis of no use talking about the tyranny of the 
priesthood in Ireland; labourers know that the cry means 
little or nothing in England when raised against neighbouring 
parsons, and they think that if the Irish like to be under the 
Pope, it is their own business. At the last Election, the 
labourer was glad to be able to vote against his employer and 
feel his independence; he admired Mr. Lambert’s pluck in 
standing up against the county big-wigs and holding his 
own; the Gladstonians offered high wages, free allotments, 
and the cheap loaf as baits, but things are no better than 
they were, and it is quite probable that there may be a re. 
action at the next Election, owing to the unfulfilled promises 
of the last.—I am, Sir, &c., G. 





[To THE EpiToR oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR,’ ] 
S1r,—It is to be hoped that the suggestion made by “ C. G. C.” 
in your issue of September 2nd, may be acted upon without 
loss of time. In the country papers very short reports are 
usually published of the speeches made, even upon very im- 
portant subjects. The publication, therefore, of some of the 
leading speeches upon the Home-rule Bill, in leaflet form, 
would be most valuable to the Unionist cause. Few people 
have any idea of the number of voters in the country who 
seldom see a newspaper. Could not an association be formed 
for the purpose of disseminating Unionist literature prepara- 
tory to the next General Election? Many, I am sure, would 
be glad to help “ C. G. C.” in so good a work.—I an, Sir, &c., 


C. F. 0. 
THE SOUTH AFRICAN COMPANY. 


[To THE EpiTor or THE “SPEcrTaToR.” | 
Srr,—However much one may differ from details of Mr. 
Rhodes’s Cape policy—notably, the Excise question—it is 
impossible to remain silent while he is attacked under the 
name of the “Chartered Company,” of which he is the 
creator. If it should turn out that Lobengula, reinforced 
by his absent impi, should attack and destroy, or even drive 
back the advanced guard of White men and women who are 
Anglicising Mashonaland, is it probable that England, Scot- 
land, and the North of Ireland would quietly accept the 
situation? A country so contemptuous of mere cash that it 
can endow the authors of the “Plan of Campaign” with 
half-a-million sterling every year in cold blood, is not un- 
likely, when its blood is roused, to count no cost until the lost 
ground be regained,—in other words, until Mr. Rhodes’s ideas 
were once more in fair way of realisation. If Englishmen 
at home could only know -how Englishmen abroad are cut 
to the quick by ungenerous and undeserved taunts as to 
sordid motive, a journal so quick to recognise grit and 
courage as the Spectator would hesitate to use the “ Heads I 
win, tails you lose,” argument. Mr. Rhodes may want no help. 
But if. he and his brave pioneers have to look homewards for 
support, I believe that the vast majority of our countrymen 
to whom the matter is properly and fairly explained, would 
no more allow them to be bested by the Matabele in their 
struggle for the Empire, than they allowed Gordon to be 
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abandoned without an effort to relieve him. The one lesson 
we ought to have learned by now, is not to postpone help 


i] it is too late-—I am, Sir, &c., 
until it 1s tee oa 
Devonshire Club, St. James’s, S.W. 





THE AMERICAN SILVER VOTE. 

[To THe EpiTor or THE ‘* SPECTATOR.”’] 
S1r,—Will the apprehensions of progressive “appreciation ” 
of gold, referred to in your interesting article in the Spectator 
of September 2nd, on the “American Silver Vote,” bear the 
test of a reasonable consideration of the case? That the 
remarkable development of the world’s resources, during the 
last three decades, has been marked by an enormous increase 
in the production of sily-r, wheat, wool, and other commodities, 
in relation to that of 41d, is obvious, and not less so is the 
consequent dislocation of previously existing gold-values; 
put how far gold has really appreciated, or other commodities 
cheapened, by reason of larger supplies, is a point upon which 
leading economists appear by no means agreed. It follows 
that, under present conditions, the cost of substituting a gold 
for other standards has been greatly enhanced, and so much so 
as to render it all but impossible for any nation, which has 
not already adopted it, to make the change. Certainly. The 
Indian Government could not bear the necessary sacrifice of 
accumulating a sufficient gold-reserve to ensure an effective 
gold-standard. 

On the other hand, the production of gold is now steadily 
increasing, and the stimulus to further discovery will, under 
present circumstances, continue to be considerable. Also, 
every successive advance in commercial and banking 
mechanism ensures economy in the use of the standard 
currency, and, under a normal state of credit, the ultimate 
metallic reserve, in relation to current obligations, tends to 
lessen. 

Finally, there are not wanting indications that the extra- 
ordinary activity in the production of commodities may have 
now, and for a time, brought about conditions which may, in 
some degree, check the rate of expansion in the future; and 
certainly, as regards silver in particular, there is every 
prospect that the artificial inducements to its output will no 
longer exist. The restoration of the integrity of the gold- 
standard in the United States will bring back into currency 
the hoarded millions scared into hiding; and if, in addition 
to these, the necessities of rehabilitation should involve 
drawing upon European or other gold-reserves, pressure and 
embarrassment may for the time ensue. But apart from 
such a temporary cause of strain, I submit that there is at 
present no fair ground for the anticipation of a greater dis- 
location of gold-values than we have already experienced.— 
1 an, Sir, &c., 


Theberton Hall, Saxmundham. E. A. HANKEY. 





THE GLACIAL EPOCH. 
[To THE EpiToR oF THE “SPEcTATOR.’’] 

1r,—Mr. Murphy complains that I have not answered his 
argument. I thought I had answered it most effectually. 
Some years ago he had a polemic with Croll, and published 
the theory which he has revived in the Spectator. This was 
immediately answered by Croll himself, and very completely. 
IT have told the story in my book. The question now stands 
in a different position altogether. It is not whether Croll or 
Mr. Murphy was right, and whether a glacial epoch was coinci- 
dent with, and caused by, the winter or the summer occurring 
when the earth’s excentricity was greatest, but whether a 
glacial epoch would, under any conditions, be caused by 
astronomical changes. I have collected the evidence of some 
of the most famous physicists and astronomers to show that 
it could not, and their conclusion is summed up by one of the 
most acute of them, Mr. Meech, in the following words :—“ The 
causes of notable geological changes must be other than the 
relative position of the sun and earth under their present laws 
of motion.” Under these circumstances, I do not think Mr. 
Murphy was justified in reviving a theory which had passed 
into oblivion, unless he was first prepared to justify the 
premises upon which it was based, and which are repu- 
diated by the astronomers and physicists, in whose province 
the justification of those premises lies. 

In his second letter, Mr. Murphy tries to turn the flank of 





this position by reviving another theory of his to which I had 
also devoted some space in my book. Because (I understand 
him to say) fiords occur in Norway, Scotland, Greenland, and 
Chili, where marks of glaciation are found, therefore the fiords 
of the land bordering Behring Straits were formed by ice. This 
is assuredly curious logic. Fiords, no doubt, occur in glaciated 
districts; but fiords occur abundantly, as Falsan showed long 
ago in his admirable work, on the coasts of the Mediterranean 
in Southern France, Dalmatia, Asia Minor, and in Central 
America, in districts where it is impossible to postulate glacial 
conditions. To connect fiords with the glacial period as 
cause and effect, is, it seems to me, to ignore induction alto- 
gether. Whymper, Pattersen, &c., who have examined fiords 
with care on the ground, are agreed that ice did not and could 
not make fiords. 

Apart from this, the biological and other evidence is con- 
vergent on the conclusion that the lands about Behring 
Straits were never glaciated. We cannot explain the common 
elements in the fauna of North-Eastern Asia and of North- 
Western America, except by postulating a recent land-bridge, 
with fairly temperate conditions, where Behring Straits 
exist. We cannot understand the presence of Steller’s sea- 
cow in these latitudes, if their climate was once glacial, &c. 
Apart from this, Dall, George Dawson, and others have shown 
that Alaska shows no traces of general glaciation ; the boulders 
found in North Greenland and on the islands of the American 
Arctic archipelago have drifted from the South, and not from 
the North. These and other considerations to which I have 
called attention in my book, show that the theory of ice-caps will 
not hold water, and that astronomical explanations of a glacial 
epoch are not sustained by geological evidence any more than 
they are justified by astronomical facts. The same conclusion 
follows from the absence, both in the temperate and Arctic 
zones, Of any evidence that glacial conditions have been 
recurrent in former geological times. These are all elementary 
facts. They ought to be present to any one who ventures to 
discuss the Glacial theory, and especially to any one who 
ventures to discuss it in a paper so widely read as the 
Spectator. They seem to me conclusive against Mr. Murphy’s 
contention.—I am, Sir, &c., 


The Atheneum, September 4th. Henry H. Howorru. 





THE VANITY OF SPARROWS. 
(To Tae Epiror or THE “SpxctaTor.”’] 

S1r,—Your correspondent’s story of the self-contemplating 
sparrows, in your issue of August 26th, reminds me of a 
canary I possessed in the days of my youth. Whenever he 
was let out of his cage he always made for the mirror above 
the fire-place, and would fly up and down before it, pecking 
at his image in the glass, and singing as he flew upwards and 
downwards, with his gaze fixed in the glass. I aminclined to 
think that in his case it was the desire for companionship, and 
I think it hard to accuse the sparrows of vanity—I am, 
Sir, &e., R. 8. 





COCKROACHES. 
[To tHe Epiror or THe “ SrecTaTor.”] 
Srr,—It may relieve your cockroach-ridden readers to know 
that on this side of the Atlantic the use of powdered borax is 
effectual in exterminating these pests. Sprinkled freely 
wherever they abound, this clean and simple remedy never 
fails.—I am, Sir, &c., AN AMERICAN SUBSCRIBER. 
Philadelphia, U.S.A., August 22nd. 





BRAZILIAN MOSQUITOES. 

{To THE EpiToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”’| 
Srr,—I can parallel Lady Burton’s tale of the Brazilian 
mosquito, in the Spectator of August 19th, which would not be 
deterred from its meal by having “ half its tail cut off,” without 
having recourse to the veracious pages of Baron Munchausen. 
Many years ago, a young brother-in-law of mine, in the play- 
ful pursuit of his entomological studies, severed the long 
abdomen of a dragon-fly from its body, and presented it to 
the head. The creature, apparently quite unconscious of its 
mutilation, at once set to work to devour itself, its meal being 
only brought to a close by putting an end to its existence.— 
I am, Sir, &c., 


The Precentory, Lincoln. EpmuND VENABLES. 
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A CURIOUS PHENOMENON. 
[To tHe Epitor or THE “ SPEcTATOR.’’] 

Srr,—In reply to the letter in the Spectator of September 
2nd, under the above heading, may I inform your correspon- 
dent that the aerial columns of winged insects therein 
mentioned are frequently seen in Germany. They are com- 
posed not of ants, but of small flies, resembling the common 
house-fly, though much smaller. The Germans call them 
“ Miicken,” but as that is simply a generic name for “fly,” 
they have doubtless some more distinctive name. I first 
witnessed them last July when ascending Auf dem Hardt, one 
of the hills surrounding the towns of Elberfeld-Barmen. 
It was a very still, fine evening, just before sunset. While 
looking down upon the; Wupperthal at our feet I was struck, 
like most strangers, by the number of factory chimneys, 
each with its own vertical column of smoke; and at the same 
time I was puzzled to account for several similar columns 
apparently poised in mid-air, with no chimney-shafts be- 
longing to them. As there was not a breath stirring, they 
evidently could not have been blown from their sources; 
great therefore was my surprise to see one or two changing 
their shape and position. My friends enlightened me as to 
their nature, and wondered I had never seen the phenomenon 
in England. Whenafter a little more climbing we found our 
road lay through one of these insect-clouds, there was no 
room for doubt as to their elements. The creatures danced in 
a dense swarm, invading hair, eyes, ears, in short, every 
accessible part of one’s person. We were obliged to envelop 
our heads in jackets or pocket-handkerchiefs, hold our breath, 
and run through the five or six yards of footpath which the 
base of the column occupied. Looking down upon it from 
above, I judged it to be about the height of Cleopatra’s 
Needle, as seen from the Railway Bridge. When we reached 
the top of the hill, it was singular to see some dozen or more 
of these shifting clouds overhanging the valley, and to 
observe their great altitude. They rose far above the highest 
genuine smoke-columns, although lower down the hill it had 
been almost impossible to distinguish the one from the 
other.—I am, Sir, &c., C. W. M. 


[To THE EpIToR OF THE “SPEcTATOR.”’ | 

S1r,—An incident, almost precisely similar to that mentioned 
by Miss Yonge in the Spectator of September 2nd, happened 
about a month ago at the old Abbey Church, Dorchester. 
Apparently a cloud of smoke was issuing from the tower just 
below the vane, and an ascent was made with buckets and 
“hand-brigades,” but on arriving at the top it was found, to 
every one’s delight, that what appeared to be smoke was in 
reality nothing but a swarm of gnats. The incident caused 
considerable excitement among the villagers, who expected to 
see their fine old Abbey Church in flames.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Dawlish, September 5th. Francis W. Hommes. 





ANTI-SEMITISM. 

[To THE EviTor OF THE “ SPEGTATOR,”’] 
Sir,—The interesting communication of your correspondent 
“X.” happens to have reached me, together with a letter from 
an unknown friend who has been good enough to send mea 
remarkable quotation from the Talmud. This last is so ex- 
ceedingly strange, that I shall be much indebted to any one 
of your readers who understands Hebrew and can consult the 
original, who will verify it and describe the context. The 
passage is this :— 

“If a Gentile and idolater be seen perishing, or drowning in a 
river, he is not to be helped out; if he be seen near to death, he is 
not to be delivered. But to destroy him by active means, or to 
put him into a pit or such like thing, is forbidden, as he is not 
at war with us.”—Hilchoth Accum., ex. i. 

Supposing this passage to be genuine, it stands quite alone 
(so far as my knowledge of Eastern and Western literature 
extends) in its cynically frank anti-humanity; and affords an 
extraordinary contrast to the Golden Rules of Confucius and 
Isocrates; and the merciful lessons of the Zend Avesta, the 
Damma-Padan, and the Institutes of Menu; and even to the 
tone of the oldest Egyptian proverbs, as lately given to us in 
his interesting book, “On the Nile,” by Mr. H. D. Rawnsley. 
Needless to say, the contrast between this Judaic precept not 
to help a perishing stranger, and the world-wide humanity of 
the best Greek and Roman moralists, Socrates and Plutarch, 
Epictetus, Seneca, and Marcus Aurelius, is absolute. Take 








the Rabbi forbidding his disciples to aid a drowning man (by: 
the hypothesis, not at war with his nation), and Sextius the 
Pythagorean preaching “ Count yourself the Caretaker of all 
men under God,” and we have reached the extremest poles of 
social morality. Of course, we are all painfully aware how 
far in advance of the actual practical life of any nation or 
sect are the precepts which they recognise as divine and 
authoritative. The Sermon on the Mount is not exactly 
exemplified every day in the streets of London. But 
at least the standards of morality to which men have 
bowed in each land have been the high-water-mark of 
their generation; more just and humane than ordinary. 
conduct, never less so. It is portentous to meet with a down- 
right inhuman precept in a book accepted for two thousand 
years as canonical, if not sacred. Has this law ever been 
renounced and condemned by any Jewish authority? If not, 
I fear that the German Anti-Semites may point to it as 
affording very good reason why they should, as Goldwin Smith. 
maintains, reckon as the least sacred of all races of men the 
one which refuses to enter into the bond of human fraternity, 
In the Lyceum, the organ of the Dublin Jesuits, there is an. 
article on “The Jew in Ireland” which, as condensed by the 
Review of Reviews, gives a startling account of the recent 
immigration en masse, of Jews into Dublin, where they 
have made a quarter for themselves and built a large 
new synagogue. The Jew earns his living at the expense 
of the Irish peasantry, partly by “peddling crucifixes and 
pictures of saints on ‘tick,’” but more effectually by money. 
lending to the small farmers. The Lyceum points significantly 
to the fact “that the appearance of the Jew ‘ Gombeen-man’ 
occurred immediately after the creation of a mortgageable 
security in the farmers’ holdings.” The present writer 
actually foretold to Mr. Gladstone, when he was preparing to 
grant that security, that the Jews, then very rare in Ireland, 
would soon flock to that (in all senses) Green Island like 
eagles to the carcase; and Mr. Gladstone smilingly agreed 
that such might indeed prove to be the case, though Scotland 
they would never invade, seeing that the canny Scot is too 
sharp to fall into their toils.—I am, Sir, &c., x. 








BOOKS. 


THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF THEOLOGY.* 

WE hold this work to be of very substantial value mainly froni 
the admirable simplicity and earnestness which characterise 
the writer’s treatment of his subject. Though especially 
adapted to a state of mind common enough in the present 
day, the author’s theological method recalls that of Arnold 
Whately and other precursors of the Broad Church school. 
The substitution of a real and simple Christianity for formalism 
and elaborate dogma was one chief characteristic of that school, 
and the inauguration of the critical method, as applied to the 
Bible and Church history, was the other. The weaker aspect 
of the Broad Church movement—the pretence of carrying 
critical and scientific tests further into theology than the 
nature of religious faith will admit—is not uncommon in 
our own time. But it generally issues in a position as incom- 
patible as that of Robert Elsmere with any religion worthy of 
the name of Christianity. The utter haziness and unreality 
of Mrs. Humphry Ward and her friends are the normal repre- 
sentation in our own time of a stream of thought which 
historically, if not logically, passed from the elder to the 
younger Arnold, and from him to successors destitute of his 
genius, and equally removed with him from the deep religious 
convictions of his father. Mr. Paige Cox, on the other hand, 
brings to his critical inquiry not only the honesty, common- 
sense, and reality of mind of the elder Arnold, but something 
of his deep religious faith and feeling. He has, indeed, the 
defects of his qualities, and he carries perilously far his elimi- 
nation of mystery and of traditional dogma, undertaken in 
the interests of vitality and practicalness in religious faith. 
But this defect is incidental to the chief excellence of the 
book,—the strenuousness with which he seeks to justify a 
very living and logical, if somewhat bare, form of Christianity 
as the best antidote to a negative criticism, which is leading 
such large numbers either to avowed Agnosticism, or to a 
paralysing vagueness of belief. 


*The Scientisic Study of Theology. By W. L, Paige Cox, M.A. London 
Skeffington and Son, 1893, 
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It must, however, be allowed at starting that Mr. Paige 
Cox, in spite of much that is valuable in the way of 
suggestion and extremely helpful by reason of his evident 
personal experience of its helpfulness to himself, does not 
really fulfil his professed aim of showing that “theology 
should be studied exactly as other sciences are studied.” 
Indeed, some of the most valuable parts of his work tend 
to an exactly opposite conclusion. His treatment of the 
moral qualities which give religious insight, and of the inex- 
plicable process whereby the saint may receive a revelation 
which is not granted to meaner mortals, is especially sug- 
gestive; and yet it brings the sources of religious knowledge 
into a channel far removed from those of scientific research. 
Scientific methods are before all things thoroughly explicable 
to the student; and the inductive method has for ever dis- 
pelled the strange physical theories which Plato and his com- 
peers evolved from their imagination and imposed upon their 
disciples. The pretence, in such matters, of would-be seers 
who divined the laws of Nature, is a thing of the past; and 
the scientific genius of to-day is the man whose eye masters 
most surely and quickly the facts whose significance is 
ascertained by rigorous and explicit proof. The principles, on 
the other hand, which Mr. Paige Cox lays down for the guidance 
of the theologian involve a trust in the intuition of sanctity 
which appears to belong to an entirely different order. And 
this is no minor matter when he comes to apply his principles. 
In such vital questions as belief in the existence of God and 
personal eternity, an important place is assigned to the wit- 
ness of the Saints, and to their special powers of perception. 
We hold that Mr. Paige Cox is perfectly right in saying what 
he does on this subject ; but he would probably have written 
even more effectively on it had his terminology allowed him 
to recognise more readily what his extreme candour and 
earnestness have forced him to recognise in some degree. The 
proof of the fundamental dogma of theology—the existence 
of an All-holy God with whom man can hold personal rela- 
tions—is the communication of a higher existence to a lower. 
The experiences whereby such a communication is made can- 
not but be essentially different from the methods of physical 
science. Far more justly could they be compared to the 
experiences whereby we become cognisant of the existence of 
an external world, or of minds external to our own. And 
these are of the nature, as Cardinal Newman has so well 
pointed out, of informal proofs, which by their multiplicity 
compensate for the difficulty they present to those who would 
attempt to reduce them to scientific form. If then, as Mr. 
Cox truly maintains, the experiences of God’s Providence, 
and the experiences of our moral nature, are among the most 
important avenues by which knowledge of God comes to the 
individual, it is natural to expect that those whose spiritual 
life is unintermittent and vivid, and who are constantly alive 
to such experiences, should have a keener and truer vision 
than others. The dog who lives in constant and affectionate 
intercourse with his master has a truer idea of his character 
and ways than the comparatively unsociable and unloving 
pet squirrel. And there is a certain parallel which holds 
throughout all cases where a nature which is lower becomes 
cognisant of one which is higher and essentially greater than 
the standards of measurement of which the lower nature is 
cognisant. 


It is not to our purpose, however, to pursue this criticism 
of Mr. Paige Cox’s language on this head. Let us rather 
profit by his words on the subject, even if it is difficult to 
reconcile them with the general principles which he lays 
down. He writes as follows :— 


“ Religious truth, or what has passed for such, has always been 
brought to light not by mere students and philosophers, but by 
men who have had a peculiar power of discerning it. It has not 
been reasoned out, as is the case with most other kinds of truth, 
but seen. Whether the power of ‘vision,’ which has always been 
supposed to characterise those who have added to or purified the 
knowledge of religious truth, is in part explicable as an abnormal 
facility for reasoning correctly concerning the deep things of 
Nature or of human life, may be a debateable question. On the 
whole, however, there seems good reason for thinking that the 
word ‘seeing,’ rather than the word ‘reasoning,’ best describes 
what actually takes place when a man acquires what has been 
wont to be called a ‘revelation.’ There are certain states of con- 


Sclousness in which truths hitherto unknown are perceived as by 
a flash of inward light, just as objects in Nature are suddenly 
revealed to the eye by the light of the sun when it falls upon 
them; and it seems as reasonable to associate the authorship of 
the one kind of illumination, as of the other, with the ultimate 
Source of all things. 


At any rate, in every case the absolutely 








esseatial condition of obtaining such fresh knowledge of religious 
truth has always been a detachment from selfish and ignoble aims, 
and a jesire to be taught by a Power outside oneself; and those 
who have laid claim to the possession of new religious truth, have 
alwaysasserted that they have not found it out for themselves, 
but that it has been ‘revealed’ to them. Thus they have esta- 
blished a strong presumption in favour of the opinion that 
religious truth is in the first instance conveyed to men not by the 
ordinary processes of knowledge, but in some way unknown to us, 
which cannot be more accurately described than by the name of 
‘revelation,’ and we cannot fail to observe that there is an in- 
separable connection between what we are fain to call religious 
insight and holiness of life. That the facts so conveyed to us are 
facts, is attested by their adaptability to explain the system of 
life, and to guide the conduct.” 

Mr. Paige Cox’s inquiry is somewhat limited in its scope. 
He discusses four crucial matters of religious faith and 
life—God, the Future Life, Miracles, and Worship. He 
looks for a knowledge of God through three channels,— 
Nature, perfect humanity, culminating in the human nature 
of our Lord, and the higher impulses of conscience. In 
dealing with Immortality, he shows with great force the 
absence of evidence against it, and the presumption that, 
as no energy in Nature perishes, so the highest energy, 
the moral life of man, will not come to naught; and 
he avoids the dangerous fault of overstating the force of 
individual arguments in behalf of the doctrine; but we 
think he might with advantage have expanded the positive 
proofs available. He deals, on the whole, with excellent 
temper and moderation with the incidental superstition and 
anthropomorphism, which have inevitably deformed popular 
religion in times past, and does justice to the real and 
valuable beliefs which have lain at their root. If he is per- 
haps inclined to concede too much to popular objections in 
such subjects as the atonement or the efficacy of prayer, 
there are many to whom it will be of advantage to be met 
more than half-way in such subjects. We do not ourselves 
think that he gets philosophically at the root of the question 
he raises as to the power of prayer. He regards it as acting 
“among” natural forces, but not “athwart” natural forces 
(p. 48). Wedo not ourselves see that this is a practical dis- 
tinction. If the will of the invisible God modifies certain 
events in consequence of prayer, it makes no difference 
whether we regard its action as natural—as we should that 
of the will of the man who dams the stream, or modifies any 
other natural force—or call it supernatural. Whether it be 
“athwart” or “among,” it comes to the same thing. He points 
out in relation to the cognate question of the miraculous 
what has undoubtedly a practical bearing on the subject of 
divine interferences,—that the scope of our Lord’s miracles 
was distinctly limited. We hear of the cure of diseases or 
of functional derangements, but not of a lost limb being 
replaced. Cardinal Newman made a similar remark long 
ago, although he carried its application to a more limited 
extent; and it is interesting to observe—and the discovery 
may probably surprise Mr. Cox, whose misconceptions of 
Romanism are the only trace of bigotry in his book—that 
these two men, from such different standpoints, have tended 
to explain miraculous histories somewhat similarly,—namely, 
as true facts, but as representing the special application 
or—to use the Cardinal’s phrase—“ intensification ” of natural 
processes. 

One such explanation may be cited as a good specimen of 
Mr. Paige Cox’s work, both of its frank reality of treatment, 
and of a certain tendency to press further than a true meta- 
physic would require, the naturalistic element in his explana- 
tions. Having rejected with great force the supposition that 
the miracles of Christ were either, as Renan supposes, frauds 
“forced from him by a pressing necessity” to win the con- 
fidence of the people, or the inventions of later writers, he 
takes the instance of the cure of the paralytic, and gives the 
following account of it :— 

“ A paralytic was healed, and took up his bed and walked. How 
could this have happened, supposing the cure to be authentic ? 
What natural or ordinary process may be postulated to account 
for it? Supposing the man was cured, what room is there for 
exaggeration in the account given of his cure? Positively none. 
We are thus driven finally to ask ourselves the question,—Did 
Christ actually heal the man in the way described by the Evan- 
gelist? Was it so that the man looked up to this wondrous Pre- 
sence, fell under the influence of this mysterious personal power, 
and when the command came to him, ‘ Take up thy bed and walk,’ 
he could not choose but obey? Was it an instance of a com- 
manding mind acting on another mind in a such a way as thereby 
to make a decrepit body do its will? We have had no experience 
in these later days of any occurrence exactly resembling this. 
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But why should we, therefore, say that it could not have hap- 
pened? That mind can exercise an extraordinary influence over 
mind we have sufficient proofs. That the mind can force thebody 
to do what no ordinary medical skill can, is equally certain. Why, 
then, may we not reasonably suppose that Jesus may have healed 
the paralytic in the manner described by the Evangelist? Nay, 
when we weigh all the evidence for and against the historical 
truths of the story, do we not find that this is the easiest assump- 
tion by which it can be accounted for; does it not do less violence 
to the imagination than any other? A circumstance that favours 
this comparison between the method in which Christ wrought His 
wonderful cures, and our experience of the power of mind over 
body, is the frequent mention in such narratives of the establish- 
ment of a suitable mental communication between Christ and the 
patient, prior to the consummation of the cure. In the case that 
has already been cited, it is left to be understood from the man’s 
bearing towards Christ that he was capable of being brought under 
the healing spell. But in many other cases it is pointedly men- 
tioned that such and such a person had ‘ faith to be healed.’ The 
absence of such faith, it is more than once hinted, made it im- 
possible that Christ could work His marvellous cures,—the ‘faith,’ 
be it understood, indicating not merely the readiness to submit the 
will, the temperamental aptitude for being a ‘ subject,’ to use the 
phraseology of mesmerism or spiritualism, but more especially a 
moral qualification. There always being a mysterious connection in 
the cures wrought by Christ between the remission of moral guilt 
and the release from physical infirmity. Thus, in the account of the 
visit to Nazareth, it is said,‘ And He could there do no mighty work, 
save that He laid His hands upon a few sick folk and healed 
them. And He marvelled because of their unbelief.’ So far, 
there is nothing of a distinctively supernatural character that we 
have noted in Christ’s miracles of healing, nothing that appears 
like a violent interference with the laws of Nature, which is the 
old-fashioned and still perhaps common notion of the miraculous. 
On the contrary, we have traced various points of similarity 
between these events described as miraculous, and events of ex- 
ceptional though natural occurrence now; for the force exerted 
by mind over body cannot be called supernatural. Though we 
know so little about it, it acts, or may be conceived to act, in com- 
plete accordance with natural law. And it is to be particularly 
observed that all Christ’s miracles of healing are of such a 
character that they can be conceived as having been effected in a 
natural though extraordinary way. For example, we never hear 
of his restoring an amputated limb, or doing anything like a 
creative work. Such cures as are attributed to Him are by no 
means of a sort to excite justly the antagonism of medical science. 
They are all conceivable to those who can imagine Christ may 
have possessed to a remarkable degree a curative force capable of 
acting on the springs of life in a diseased person.” 


Can these remarks be reasonably applied to the raising of 
the dead P 





SAVAGE LIFE.* 

Tuer Island of Sakhalin, in the Gulf of Tartary, an island 
about the length of England, but much narrower, isa Russian 
penal settlement, the very mention of which, according to Mr. 
Howard, is almost prohibited, and inspires terror throughout 
all Russia and even in the mines of Siberia. The author, who 
appears to have travelled in many lands, visited Russia several 
years ago to see for himself “at times and places officials 
could not have foreseen the exact details of the prison and 
exile system as actually administered throughout the Russian 
Empire.” In 1889, he left London again for the same purpose, 
and after “ leisurely meanderings” in Russia, Northern India, 
Thibet, China, Corea, and Siberia, he reached Vladivostock, a 
port on the farthest edge of Eastern Siberia. There he met 
at a dinner-party the Deputy-Governor of the southern part of 
Sakhalin, and by another unlooked-for stroke of good luck, 
was asked by the Governor to accompany him to that island- 
prison. Mr. Howard accordingly enjoys the distinction “of 
being the only English-speaking individual ever known to 
have passed a night in any part of that entire island.” 

With regard to what he saw there of Russian penal servi- 
tude, nothing is disclosed. As a guest of the Governor, Mr. 
Howard probably felt bound to silence, and the interesting 
volume before us is devoted to an account of a visit to the 
savages who live in the forests of the interior. The Ainus of 
Japan, whom civilisation threatens to exterminate before 
long, are known to have lived there for about two thousand 
six hundred years; but the Ainus of Sakhalin, who form the 
original stock, are said to be in the same savage state now 
as their forefathers three thousand years ago. The sight 
of a hideous, hairy woman of the race in the hospital excited 
Mr. Howard’s curiosity, and he resolved at all hazards to visit 
this strange people. 

The preliminaries of the journey and the way in which the 
Governor was gradually led to promote it, read like fiction. 
Mr. Howard’s style in what may be called his livelier efforts 
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does not inspire confidence, but the narrative, strange though 
B rag g 
it be, of his life among the savages, bears the marks of 
veracity. The long journey into the interior was accomplished 
first of all in a droschki, then on horseback, and finally, when 
the forest became dense, on foot. At length the traveller, 
who had a convict for his guide, after creeping sometimes on 
all fours through the tangled underwood, reached an open 
space which was an Ainu village. Here he was met by the 
chief, who, with the exception of a strip of cloth, was quite 
naked. His colour was “between copper and a deep walnut- 
stain, and the whole of his body was covered with straggling 
black hairs from one to three inches in length, the upper 
parts of the face alone excepted. It is this peculiarity which 
distinguishes the Ainu from every other, of known savage 
races.” 

Stolidity and want of expression are said to be the charac- 
teristics of the race, but the chief is praised for his kindly 
dignity and winsome benignity. Without knowing a word of 
their language, Mr. Howard, on receiving an invitation to 
stay, sent back his convict-interpreter, and overcoming his 
disgust as best he could, lived for a time—how long he does 
not say—among these friendly but filthy people; and would 
probably have stayed longer had they not proposed, as a high 
mark of their esteem, to tattoo him. Of what material the 
huts of the village are made is not clearly stated, but Mr, 
Howard observes that they are so slight that it would be easy 
to clear one away in ten minutes. Hight or nine months of 
an Arctic winter in such shelters would be intolerable were 
it not for the protection of the snow under which they are 
buried. The English traveller was in no actual danger among 
these people, but he had much to endure. The Ainus eat 
nearly everything raw, and as the name implies that they 
smell of their ancestors, it needed not a little courage to live 
among them. The women are hideous. With bodies nearly 
as hairy as the men, they add to the ugliness of their faces 
by lengthening and widening their eyes, tattooing a mous- 
tache across the face, and giving a blue-black colour to their 
lips. 

“Tf you add to this,” Mr. Howard writes, “that they had never 

in their lives been washed, that the hair of their heads, which 
came below their waists, had never seen acomb...... I need 
hardly say they were about as repulsive-looking creatures as it is 
possible to imagine. Like the dogs, however, they are not only 
useful but indispensable, as they do all the work ; their lords and 
masters thinking it a degradation to touch any sort of work under 
any circumstances, except such as pertains strictly to their hunt- 
ing and fishing.” 
Their silence and look of sadness struck the traveller, who 
observes that in all his experience among other savage peoples 
he has found the perpetual scream and cackle of the women 
irrepressible and almost maddening. In winter, men and 
women alike wear fish-skin garments; birch-bark is also used, 
and skins of bear, fox, and deer. Dogs abound; they are 
half-savage, and only kept in order by food and flogging. 
That they can be trained, however, will be seen from the 
following account of a fishing expedition, in which the Ainus 
were accompanied by thirty dogs. After observing how in 
the clear depths of the water he could see salmon-trout 
swimming about in such numbers that it seemed as if it 
would be difficult to drop a stone without striking one, the 
writer adds :— 

“ At a certain point all the men and dogs came to a halt. Half 
the dogs and men then moved farther along the water’s edge, 
about two hundred yards. At a concerted signal the dogs were 
started from their respective points, and swam straight out 
seaward in single file in two columns. At a wild, sharp 
ery from all the Ainus the right column wheeled left, and 
the left column wheeled right, until the head of each column 
met. Then at another signal all of them swam in line 
towards the shore, advancing more and more in crescentic forma- 
tion. As they neared the shore increasing numbers of fish 
appeared in the shallow water, frightened forward by the splash- 
ing of the advancing column of dogs, which, as soon as their feet 
touched bottom, pounced upon the fishes as quick as a flash. The 
dogs promptly brought the fish which they had seized to their 
masters, who cut off the heads and gave each dog the head which 
belonged to him as his share of the catch. The dog which caught 
nothing got nothing. I believe this dog drill of the Ainus 1s 
entirely unique.” 

Mr. Howard never saw among these dogs one which showed 
any affection for its master. They seem to be of no value 
except in packs, and their chief use is for sleigh-drawing in 
winter. Of venison the Ainus have an ample supply. No 
fire-arms are allowed on the island except to Russian officials 
and their friends; but the savages understand the art of de- 
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coying the deer by imitating the sounds of a wounded doe, 
and the animals are then shot with poisoned arrows. Every 
Ainu village is said to keep a bear in eaptivity, which is re- 
garded as an object of worship. If this be so, they show no 
reverence for the race, and Mr. Howard gives a spirited 
account of a hunt in which he shot a bear while the animal 
was in the act of crunching a man to death. Round a fire 
on which the Englishman had grilled some bear-steak, the 
savages afterwards squatted on their haunches, and, with 
blood-bespattered hands and mouths, made their meal off the 
raw flesh. A great feast was afterwards given in Mr. Howard’s 
honour, and then it was that the reverence felt for him threat- 
ened to be dangerous, his friends wishing to place the stranger 
on an equality with themselves by the rite of tattooing. This 
was, perhaps, the greatest risk he incurred; but on another 
occasion an innocent wish to please his entertainers placed 
him in an embarrassing position. He had with him a 
complete though miniature photographic outfit, and having 
taken several snap-shots with the camera, took great trouble 
to develop a few of them. One day, when several men were 
with the chief in the hut, Mr. Howard displayed before them 
their newly finished portraits :— 

“Instantly they sprang to their feet as if they had been shot. 
All, except the chief, rushed out of the hut asifinarage. The 
old chief stamped up and down the hut in the greatest distress. 
Hearing a great hubbub mixed with wild cries outside, I went to 
the hut-door, where I found these people whose gentle virtues I 
have so faithfully depicted, raving and gesticulating in the most 
menacing manner. ‘l'o my utter consternation, I saw that some 
of them were brandishing sticks, some of them knives; that in- 
one and all were suddenly changed to savages of the wildest 
ype. 

It was not until Mr. Howard had thrown his photographs and 
the whole of the apparatus on a fire, promptly kindled for the 
purpose, that the fury of the people subsided. On another 
occasion he showed these hairy savages their faces in a hand- 
mirror, at the sight of which they rushed instantly from the 
hut, and nothing could induce them to come back. “I didn’t 
wonder at it,” is the traveller’s remark. 

Mr. Howard states that no Christian missionaries of any 
church have ever visited the forest-home of the Ainus. They 
have a chip of wood which they make upon every occasion of 
joy or sorrow, and before which they prostrate themselves. The 
“Tano,” as it is called, is to be seen in the north-eastern corner 
of every hut, and the author points out that the icon in Russian 
houses is placed in the same position and for the same purpose. 

The Ainus of Japan are far less isolated, their language has 
been studied, and two English missionaries reside among 
them. Unfortunately, they are not debarred, as in Sakhalin, 
from spirituous liquors, and it is said that, owing to “saké,” 
and the common scourge of savages, small-pox, the population 
is rapidly diminishing. Mr. Howard spent some months in 
Yezo; but among the Japanese Ainus he was on ground 
frequently traversed, and very recently by Mrs. Bishop, so 
that the later chapters of his volume are wanting in novelty. 

"What he relates from the report of the missionaries with 
regard to the religious beliefs and practices of these savages, 
will interest many readers. The defects of the book seem to 
be those of an inexperienced writer, but they are of slight 
moment when compared with the interesting story Mr. 
Howard has to tell. 





PROFESSOR BOYESEN ON GERMAN 
LITERATURE.* 
THESE Essays were written and first published in America, 
which may partly account for a good many of their pecu- 
liarities. The author would probably call himself “ cosmo- 
politan.” His ideas on intellect, on poetry, on philosophy, on 
morals, have much of the vagueness of a citizen of the world, 
with no limitations anywhere, with no horizon except mist. 
Here, as generally, illimitable width means a corresponding 
absence of depth. At the same time, Professor Boyesen is 
not invariably at his ease in these wide and dreamy fields of 
speculation. We suspect that the strong moral nature of the 
North revolts alittle now and then while he is writing of “the 
greatest poet of the century, the most splendidly equipped 
intellect of modern times, if not of all times.” He might 
have been better advised to leave the question of morals 
alone, like some of Goethe’s admirers, and to keep to 
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himself his conviction that what is wrong for other people 
was right for a man of genius. Professor Boyesen can- 
didly gives, scattered throughout these Essays, all particu- 
lars of the life and character of the coldest, the most 
faithless, of lovers and friends, the most self-centred, if not 
selfish, of men,—a man who would not admit pain and 
suffering to a place in his world, but fled from them whenever 
they approached, and who “ignored all laws that seemed to 
interfere with his supreme aim of self-development.” In plain 
English, a man who sacrificed everything and everybody to 
himself. Professor Boyesen is very angry with the English 
for their want of appreciation of Goethe. He says: “ It suffices 
for most English critics that Goethe was not, according to their 
standard, a good man;” and in another place he cries, “ Oh, 
how well we know it, that stupid, stolid, contemptuous, pur- 
blind British superciliousness, which will recognise nothing as 
good or admirable, unless it be arrayed in British garb, unless 
it conform to John Bull’s narrow Philistine ideal!” Surely, if 
these remarks are cosmopolitan, they are also shallow, not to 
say foolish. Right and wrong, to begin with, are not variable. 
An unscrupulous character in England is not a beautiful and 
heroic one in Germany. There are, however, two considera- 
tions to comfort us. The French critics of Goethe come off 
even worse than the English. We are “stupid, stolid, con- 
temptuous, purblind,” but M. Edmond Scherer is ‘this 
malignant and disgruntled Frenchman.” And Professor 
Boyesen would not be so very angry with those nations who 
fail to appreciate Goethe and the general supremacy of 
German literature, if his own moral sense were entirely 
satisfied by this deity of his adoration. The Professor 
candidly acknowledges, however, that certain English critics 
have done full justice to Goethe’s genius, even while 
some of them still persist in declining to admire his 
“Olympian serenity of soul and catholicity of judgment.” 
But the truth is that such qualities as these, as shown in 
Goethe, are not marks of the highest genius, or of the greatest 
character. This attitude of indulgently patronising all the 
world and its creator is not admirable; it is the reverse. To 
a higher than mortal judgment, we suspect that it is worse, 
in its arrogance, than the wild and ignorant revolt of a mind 
like Shelley’s. 


Several curious facts might be noticed in these Essays on 
Goethe, which occupy more than half of the volume. They 
throw odd corner-lights on the Professor’s own critical power, 
while showing also his large and general acquaintance with 
modern literature. For instance, in his rather entertaining 
essay on “Goethe and Carlyle,” he takes Mrs. Carlyle’s 
description of Craigenputtock as much more likely to be 
literally true than her husband’s. Then (though Goethe’s 
beautiful lyrics deserve all the praise that can be bestowed 
upon them), he is so angry with Wordsworth for his criticism 
—true of much of Goethe’s poetry, though not of the lyrics— 
“it does not seem inevitable enough,” that he denies the 
“quality of inevitableness in the same degree as the ‘ Heiden- 
roslein, &c.,” to Wordsworth himself; which, with a thought 
of “The Daffodils,” is perhaps a lesson in toleration. It is 
also curious, but shows Professor Boyesen’s candour in deal- 
ing with Goethe, that he quotes his words about Schiller’s 
“ Wallenstein ”: “The work is so great that there exists no 
equal to it.” 

The rest of the volume consists of a straightforward and 
interesting article on “The Life and Works of Schiller,” 
where we find ourselves in a fresher and calmer atmosphere 
than that of the great age-long Goethe controversy, with its 
mesmeric influences, its vague, illogical adorations, its fight- 
ing in the air. This is followed by several papers on “ The 
German Novel,” the German Romantic School, Novalis, and 
other writers, among whom, rather oddly, the Queen of Rou- 
mania has a chapter to herself. Setting her aside, going back 
into the last century and advancing into this, we must say— 
still hampered, of course, by a “ narrow Philistine ideal ”—that 
a more unhealthy, unreal, and morbid set of writers than these 
German novelists, “‘ romanticists,” never lived or wrote. The 
French Romantic School, with great defects of its own, is fresh 
air and sunshine and crystal clearness beside such men as 
Friedrich Schlegel and Friedrich von Hardenberg, commonly 
known as Novalis. Professor Boyesen’s account of them and 
their contemporaries is very curious and interesting, and 
well worth the attention of all who care to study the evolu- 
tion of literature. Perhaps Tieck, with his wonderful 
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romances, where the German mystic spirit takes an enchant- 
ing form, is the most attractive among the early leaders of 
the Romantic School. We do not know whether Professor 
Boyesen cares sufficiently for English literature to appreciate 
Carlyle’s exquisite translations of “ The Fair-haired Eckbert,” 
“The Runenberg,” and others, which opened a door into 
magic lands, we hope, for many young people of a generation 
now passing. 

The Professor enters rather deeply, later on, into the con- 
troversy of the Realist and Romantic Schools. Here, in de- 
claring himself a strong Realist, he places names on a level 
which give one an inclination to smile. We are informed that 
“ Tolstoi, Howells, and James represent the vanguard of cul- 
ture to-day.” On the opposite page, in the opposite camp, we 
have “the brilliant caricature of Dickens, the lurid and un- 
wholesome fictions of Wilkie Collins ’—very well—* and the 
medizval heroic juveniles of Robert Louis Stevenson”! He, 
Mr. Stevenson, is contemptuously treated as one of those 
“who pander to the crude delight in marvels.” Is there not 
something wanting here in true critical faculty? Ought 
not a cosmopolitan critic to know genius when he meets it, 
even if it be “arrayed in British garb ” ? 





LE CREPUSCULE.* 

M. Maxime pv Camp’s twilight thoughts will be welcomed 
by every one who knows his still more charming Souvenirs 
Littéraires. Both books seem to show a winning character ; 
that of a man who, if not a strong partisan or a practical 
politician, is a kindly, clear-sighted, sometimes enthusiastic 
looker-on, a keen critic, a true philosopher, an ideal man of 
letters, and a perfect friend. This quality of friendship is 
better shown in the former book, where almost every literary 
name in France during the middle of this century finds a 
place, where pictures of men are drawn with sympathy and 
indulgence, yet with a perfectly balanced sense of their real 
value and that of their works. M. du Camp has outlived 
most of the men who were his familiar companions forty 
years ago. His new book is a series of reflections, mixed 
with comparisons between the France of his young days and 
France now. It is full of interest and charm, even when it 
deals with such uncongenial subjects (to him) as government, 
military service, education, and politics at home and abroad ; 
and still more so, of course, in the region of the psychology 
of youth and age, of memory, illusions, changes in thought 
and manners and language, the variations of popularity, the 
philosophy of history, the literary profession. On this last 
subject, no one who loves “letters” is likely to have forgotten 
M. du Camp’s remarks, in the second volume of Souvenirs 
Littéraires, on Villemain’s saying, “ Les lettres ménent & tout, 
a la condition que l’on en sorte.” His own far more absolute 
devotion is expressed again in one of the most delightful 
chapters of this new book. But he keeps this beloved subject 
nearly to the last. He begins by viewing life generally, with 
ideas cleared and simplified—this is not every one’s experience 
—by the standpoint of seventy years. Certainly, Sir Arthur 
Helps’s saying is true of him, that “ the immortal soul does not 
grow old in seventy years.” In what he calls twilight—a very 
clear and beautiful daylight it seems to us—he finds renounce- 
ment and resignation,—‘“ On ne s’irrite plus, on ne récrimine 
pas;” he is ready to excuse others, remembering his own 
faults; indulgent for them, severe only for himself. If all 
old age were like this, certainly it would not be a state to be 
dreaded. Whatever his religious faith may be, it gives him a 
belief in prayer and in immortality, and a deep respect for 
all those aspirations which raise men’s thoughts out of the 
trials of this life. 

He looks back on his own youth and its vanities with a 
smile,—not of scorn, but of kindly amusement; its admira- 
tions, Béranger for example, “installé precisément au milieu 
du soleil.” He regards this and many other differences with 
philosophic eyes, and without any exaggerated regret for 
“the good old times;” on the contrary, he rejofees to think 
that the world goes on improving—except, indeed, in the 
matter of manners—and that its weaknesses are even a little 
less contemptible now than then. Indeed, one hopes that the 
career of his friend, “ M. de Saint Preux,” over the recollection 
of which he smiles so indulgently, would almost be impossible 
among young Frenchmen of the present day. But with all 
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his taste for comparison, he objects to the habit of mind 
which sets one time, one age, against another; and though 
a certain amount of antagonism in thought is natural 
to human minds, therefore necessary and even right, he 
warns his contemporaries against looking at the world in an 
egotistical, short-sighted way. Why are our personal Prejudices 
to be the measure of life and possibility? Why should we 
make our own small experience the rule, and prophesy a bad 
end to all that does not run in our own groove ? 

“« Je meurs avec l’Europe,’ écrivait Joseph de Maistre en 182), 
Bah! petit bonhomme vit encore; Joseph de Maistre ignorait-i] 
donc que décés et transformation sont choses différentes? Croire 
que tout meurt parce que l’on va mourir, c’est vraiment s’attribuer 
trop d’importance...... Comme la voie Appienne, la route de 
la vie est bordée de tombeaux, je le sais autant que personne; 
mais jetez les yeux plus loin, sur les terrains qui vont étre peuplés, 
et comptez les berceaux ot vagit l’avenir.” 

The more personal parts of M. du Camp’s book will 
generally be found the most attractive; especially, perhaps, 
the chapter called “ Paysages,” with its recollections of the 
journeys of his youth. He is one of those travellers who hear 
“the Hast a-callin’,” and leave their hearts behind them in 
some desert landscape, the beauty of which is only understood 
by a few. These Eastern expeditions were the excitements 
of his young days, no other pleasure rivalled them; he was 
never attracted in the same way by politics, for instance, or 
by any career except that of literature. Politics, in fact, and 
everything connected with public life, he finds saddening to 
the last degree. Here his philosophy almost fails him; he 
has not much indulgence for ambition, which seems to him 
among the most hopeless weaknesses of human nature. And 
though he can rejoice in the fact that the young men of to. 
day are ready to serve their country, while those of his time 
lost themselves in romantic dreams, the whole system of 
political life seems to him more or less rotten. And, indeed, 
one cannot wonder at such views in a high-minded French- 
man, philosopher though he may be. 

Sometimes, perhaps, he carries this philosophy a little too 
far. His faith in a “far-off divine event,” in the natural laws 
of liberty and reaction, makes him careless as to forms of 
government, and in the matter of moral education his 
optimism takes him beyond reasonable limits. He almost 
seems to say that, if children are educated irreligiously, they 
are all the more likely to be religious in their after-lives, 
This is trusting indeed in the spirit of opposition—antagonism 
—to bring everything right. Such a theory may easily be 
stretched to breaking, and few religious parents would care 
to run such a risk, or will be comforted by such views in their 
present straits. 

In the chapters called “L’Histoire” and “Le Document,” 
M. du Camp gives his ideas on the study and the writing of 
history. He has not much respect for history as it has been 
written in the past, according to the fancies of this or that 
historian. He wishes to establish an Institute of History, 
where young men will be trained to extract the truth from 
the archives of different countries. Under this scientific 
treatment, and not till it has been thoroughly mastered, we 
should know, he thinks, the reality of the past; and this will 
teach us rightly to understand the present and to foretell the 
future. The whole course of European politics, with its wars 
and its conquests and the reasons for them, is a sad spectacle 
to this observer ; his optimism fails him in the presence of so 
much selfishness. We ought not to be surprised, perhaps, 
that England comes in for a good many severe remarks, and 
is reminded, for instance, with regard to Egypt, of the treaties 
of 1840. 

The historical study which interests M. du Camp most, is 
that of the gradual spread in Europe of the spirit and 
principles of the Revolution. Here he is an enthusiast; 
the glory of the Revolution—not perhaps itself, but its con- 
sequences—dazzles him, and in his curious and interesting 
chapter on Napoleon, he gives full expression to his admira- 
tion for France, the clear-seeing nation which instructs and 
leads the world,—the creator, in his view, of modern civilise- 
tion. Asa selfish, ambitious man, Napoleon hardly exists for 
him. He is, on the contrary, a blessing to Europe and the 
world. He is God’s scourge, God’s flail, the Apostle of the 
Revolution, without whom it might never have grown so fast, 
never have been spread among all countries. Napoleon's 
soldiers everywhere destroyed the old régimes, and left ground 
prepared for the new. What would M. Taine have said to 
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this chapter? And indeed it is not difficult to point out its 
exaggerations, and even sometimes to convict its author 
of inconsistency out of his own mouth, by turning to his 
chapters on modern politics. Where is his golden age, then? 
And when, speaking of the old régime in Europe, he accuses 
Metternich of having governed at home and abroad “par le 
gendarme, lagent de police, le douanier, et le passeport,” does 
he really mean that “the spirit of the Revolution,” the influ- 
ence of France, has brought all this to an end ? 

But we turn willingly from subjects on which we cannot 
agree with M. du Camp—and it is almost pain to disagree 
with so charming a writer and so amiable a man—to those 
where his heart is, even more entirely than in the spread of 
that Revolutionary spirit which he takes for liberty. Every 
author who wants encouragement—and who, in his heart, 
does not?—should read Les Lettres, and will there learn how 
to look at his profession. He will find that he owes it “ béné- 
dictions et actions de grices;” that in the conflict of sword 
and pen, carried on through ages, there is no doubt which 
will conquer; that in a literary life there is freedom, there is 
room for sincerity, always supposing that the writer cares 
more for his work than for fame. He can reach a state of 
mind in which the fierceness of reviewers is nothing to him. 
Let him content himself, and be satisfied; like Michelet, let 
his inkstand be to him a “fontaine de Jouvence ” :— 

“ T’écrivain sait, du reste, qu’en pays de liberté de presse le droit 
de tout dire implique le devoir de tout supporter. Qu ’il laisse 
passer les rumeurs—sifflets ou bravos—et qu’il continue son 
ceuvre, cela seul importe.” 

With his own graceful, even classical style, and a love of 
literature so pure and sincere, it is perhaps rather surprising 
that M. du Camp makes little account of the decadence in 
style and language which he writes of in his last chapter. He 
traces it all, truly no doubt, to that democracy whose reign 
he has welcomed, though he shrugs his shoulders at some of 
its doings. He smiles himself now and then at his own il- 
lusions; and well he may. Fearing on one hand a social 
war, seeing only too plainly the signs of the times, the 
rottenness of the present state of things, he suggests, for 
instance, that the question between labour and capital 
may be settled by a Congress, in which France, the clear- 
headed, clear-spoken, reasonable, civilised, is to take a 
leading part. He looks forward almost seriously to a sort of 
millennium in which the nations will be one and all ruled by 
justice and self-sacrifice. Universal peace and mutual under- 
standing,—it is a beautiful dream for an old man who knows 
the world and human nature, and therefore knows it is a 
dream. In these days such optimism is not much in fashion ; 
but it is lovable, like the character to which it belongs. Few 
of us, perhaps, will be able to accept M. du Camp’s views as a 
whole; but no one can read his fascinating book without 
being the better for it. 


TWO VIEWS OF SCOTTISH ECCLESIASTICISM.* 


THOUGHTFUL Scotchmen capable of detaching themselves 
mentally from the particular Church to which they belong, 
would find some edification, and perhaps a little amusement, 
in reading these two books “concerning ”—to use the some- 
times conveniently vague phrase of “A. K. H. B.”’—the 
religious history of their country in the order in which we 
have placed them. Mr. McCrie, who writes the first, professes 
a desire to be absolutely impartial. But he is, as he tells us, 
the grandson of the biographer of John Knox, and has evi- 
dently inherited the family loyalty to, and love for, Presby- 
terianism. His attitude generally may be gathered from a 
passage in which he concludes his treatment of Medieval or 
Anglo-Roman worship in Scotland :— 

“Tt is safe to say that there were many Northern farmers of 
still older style than that of the dying pagan described by the 
Poet-Laureate, who never knew nor cared to know what priest or 
preacher said, to whom the whole service came to be a waste of 
time, a weariness to the flesh, an infliction to be avoided as often 
as it possibly could. Happily for Scotland, a better day was 
about to dawn, a day which preceded and prepared men for the 
advent of the Reformation, when the public worship of the land 
became a life and a power, being brought back to the spontaneity 
and simplicity of Scripture warrant and apostolic institution.” 


Fresh from this passage, or from another, in which Mr. 


* (1.) The Public Worship of Presbyterian Scotland, Historically Treated. By 
Charles Greig McOrie, Minister at Ayr. Edinburgh and London: William 
Blackwood and Sons. 1°92.—(2.) The Church of Scotland from the Time of 
Queen Margaret to the Reformation. By Richard Morris Stewart. London and 
Paisley: Alexander Gardner. 1892. 








McCrie claims for Knox, “with pardonable pride,” that he 
put his mark permanently on Anglican Ritual by in- 
corporating with it what is known as “the Black Rubric,” 
let the reader turn to the pages of Mr. Stewart, who dates 
his book from St. Andrews, of all places in Scotland. He 
will there read of “the filthy and malicious fabrications of 
Knox.” He will there see the question raised regarding the 
era of that Reformation, which is everything in the eyes 
of Mr. McCrie, “what then sustained Scotland during those 
dark times in which the best traditions of the nation were 
ruthlessly extinguished in civil feud and sectarian hate, when 
the Church, as a living and acting organism, had disappeared, 
and men woke up to find that all their ancestors for centuries 
had built upon, believed, and trusted, had vanished like a 
passing dream? Some compensation was to be found in the 
fact that, such is the vitalising power of Christianity, that 
even when received in its barest and most imperfect form, 
although the Church as an institution, its sacraments, and its 
ministers are withdrawn, a general knowledge of its truths, 
its moral atmosphere, alone preserved society from that utter 
decay and corruption which would surely overtake an entirely 
non-religious community.” Here is audi alteram partem with 
a vengeance,—in the form, indeed, of an intellectual shower- 
bath. 

One of these two writers, however, Mr. McCrie, writes 
beyond all question in the more strictly judicial and truly 
historical spirit. ‘“ While a Presbyterian, alike by ancestral 
antecedents and independent study,” he says, “I have not 
consciously written in a dogmatic spirit, or a polemic interest, 
I hold no brief for any side; I have received instructions 
from no party.” In only one portion of his book does Mr. 
McCrie indicate—or insinuate—bias in a marked degree. He 
is evidently no lover of the eighteenth-century Moderates 
in Scotland, whose most representative men were Blair 
and Robertson, and positively drags in quotations from 
a satirical composition by one of their contemporaries and 
opponents, Dr. Witherspoon. If he wished to be impartial, 
ought he not to have quoted what Stanley and others 
have written in defence—and, indeed, in praise—of these 
same Moderates? All things considered, and allowing that 
when Mr. McCrie can say a specially good word for Presby- 
terianism he not unnaturally says it, he has produced a 
very valuable manual. His subject, “The Public Worship of 
Presbyterian Scotland,” is a limited and (to English readers) 
a rather dreary one. But Mr. McCrie has treated it in a 
much more interesting fashion than any previous writer in 
the same field, and that largely because, although he deals 
inevitably with such subjects as praise, prayer, posture, and 
music, he makes them illustrations (although strictly his- 
torical illustrations) of the religious and ecclesiastical progress 
of Scotland. His early chapters, dealing with “Celtic and 
Anglo-Roman Worship ” and “ Ritual Revision,” are full of 
interest and not at all dryasdustish ; while “ The Book of Com- 
mon Order” and “ The Westminster Tragedy ” are masterly 
statements of difficult cases. But it is when he comes to treat 
of his “ Period IV.” or “The Modern Renaissance” that Mr. 
McCrie exhibits most skill and most impartiality in deal- 
ing with recent and even still smouldering controversies, 
Scotchmen of middle age who take any interest at all in the 
theologico-religious agitations of their country, will remember 
how it was practically rent in twain over the late Dr. Robert 
Lee, minister of Greyfriars Church, Edinburgh, and his 
“innovations” in service, consisting of instrumental music 
and a “liturgy” of a sort. So much, however, for “the 
magic of time;” what was regarded as the most daring of Dr. 
Lee’s “innovations” is now a fashion and a commonplace. 
Mr. McCrie has to record that, by separate and successive 
acts of legislation extending from 1866 to 1883, the three 
leading Presbyterian bodies in Scotland have given liberty 
or extended toleration to the congregations within their 
borders, under certain restrictions, to employ instrumental 
music as an accompaniment of, and an aid to, their service of 
praise. Mr. McCrie’s last word on his subject, moreover, is 
not one of panic or fanaticism. ‘“ The findings of the 
‘Westminster Confession of Faith’ touching divine service 
are such as do ample justice to what is distinctive in and 
essential to the Presbyterian platform; while at the same 
time they leave room for the modifying of details which each 
successive generation of worshippers may find desirable or 
necessary.” 
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We are bound to say—and it is almost enough to say— 
of Mr. Stewart’s history of what he chooses to call “The 
Church of Scotland,” from the time of Queen Margaret 
to the Reformation, that it is very cleverly written; but 
we are also bound to say that it is too much of a mere 
pamphlet. Mr. Stewart’s standpoint is sufficiently in- 
dicated when we note his final declaration that, “since 
the Revolution Settlement, the ecclesiastical history of 
Scotland ceases to possess general importance, and becomes 
matter only of provincial or parochial interest.” More- 
over, he can hardly say too much that is good of Cardinal 
Beaton, and hardly too much that is evil of Wishart, 
Knox, and Buchanan. His best chapters—the chapters, too, 
which are freest from partisan bitterness—are those which deal 
with the Church of (or in) Scotland during the reigns of the 
Kings that preceded the War of Independence, and the archi- 
tecture and, speaking generally, the ecclesiology of the 
country. Mr. Stewart admits, as does Bellesheim, regarding 
the Church that immediately preceded the Reformation, that 
“the morals of the age were infamons, its politics a maze of 
cunning subservience and venality, and the memories of an 
earlier age of independence and of heroism had become dim.” 
Most readers will prefer Bellesheim to Mr. Stewart as an 
exponent of the anti-Presbyterian view of the ecclesiastical 
history of Scotland. And yet strong Presbyterians will be 
none the worse, as we have already hinted, for a bath in Mr. 
Stewart’s piquant polemic. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
THE most readable article in the September Contemporary 
is Mr. Lang’s “ Comparative Psychical Research,” in which 
he develops an idea started in his introduction to The Secret 
Commonwealth. In effect, he points to the curious fact that 
almost all the spiritualistic phenomena investigated by the 
Society for Psychical Research can be matched either in 
the records of witchcraft or in the ghost-stories of our fore- 
fathers. In all times, and in all places, we find accounts of 
* levitations ”»—the barbarous name given by Mr. Home and 
other mediums to his floatings, or alleged floatings, in the 
air—rappings, and movements, or “alleged movements, of 
objects without contact.” What, asks Mr. Lang, are we to 
think of this fact, and how does it work in with the aims 
and inquiries of the Society for Psychical Research? We 
cannot help thinking that Mr. Lang has very decidedly 
“struck ile” here, and that if anything comes of the 
investigation into spiritualism, the fact of the persist- 
ence of the above-named phenomena through recorded 
history will prove a matter of the utmost importance. 
Mr. Lang begins by giving a most curious account of a 
sort of seventeenth-century Society for Psychical Research 
which assembled at Ragley Castle in 1665, and discussed and 
investigated things psychical,—among others, the doings of 
Mr. Greatrakes, the “Irish stroker,” apparently an anticipator 
of Dr. Charcot. One of the matters they investigated was 
the “levitation” of Lord Orrery’s butler, of which Mr. 
Greatrakes was a witness. Glanvil, in his Sadducismus 
Triumphatus, describes how the butler was “ perceived to rise 
from the ground, whereupon Mr. Greatrix and another lusty 
man clapt their hands over his shoulders, one of them before, 
and the other behind, and weighed him down with all their 
strength, but he was forcibly taken up from them; for a 
considerable time he was carried in the air to and fro, over 
their heads, several of the company still running under him, 
to prevent him receiving hurt if he should fall.” ‘“ Faithorne,” 
says Mr. Lang, “illustrates this pleasing circumstance by a 
picture of the company standing out, ready to ‘field’ the 
butler, whose features display great concern.” Glanvil also 
relates how Mr. Mompesson’s house at Tedworth was in 1661 
greatly disturbed, exactly as is a modern family, by medium- 
istic phenomena. The children were lifted up in bed, the beds 
were beaten with terrific violence, objects were moved, and 
lights appeared, and there were the usual rappings and 
shakings. Mr. Lang quotes other sixteenth-century stories 
of mediumistic phenomena, of hands appearing, and of “a 
cold blast or puff of wind” blowing just as it always blew 
when Mr. Home was sitting. Mr. Lang also notices the 
“levitations” of Miss Nancy Wesley, and recalls certain 
apparently well-authenticated modern stories of Australian 
“biraarks,” of “a young Zulu warrior,” and of Indian fakirs 
“triumphing over the law of gravitation,” and then points 





out how Lord Lindsay, Lord Adare, and Captain Wynne saw 
Home float out of one window at Ashley Place and in at 
another :— 

“We need not heap up more examples, drawn from classic 
Greece, as in the instances of Abaris and Plotinus. We merely 
stand speechless in the presence of the wildest of all fables, when 
it meets us, as identical myths and customs do—not amon 
savages alone, but everywhere, practically speaking, and in con. 
nection with barbarous sorcery, with English witchcraft, with the 
saintliest of medieval devotees, with African warriors, with 
Hindoo fakirs, with a little English girl in a quiet old country 
parsonage, and with an enigmatic American gentleman. Many 
living witnesses, of good authority, sign statements about Home’s 
levitation. In one case, a large table on which stood a man of 
twelve stone weight, rose from the floor, and an eye-witness, a 
doctor, felt under the castors with his hands. There are dozens 
of such depositions, and here it is that the student of testimony 
and of belief finds himself at a deadlock. Believe the evidence 
we cannot, yet we cannot doubt the good faith, the veracity of 
the attesting witnesses. Had we only savage, or ancient and un- 
educated testimony, we might say that the uniformity of myths 
of levitation is easily explained. The fancy wants a marvel, it 
readily provides one by positing the infraction of the most univer. 
sally obvious law, that of gravitation. Men don’t fly; let us say 
that a man flew, like Abaris on his arrow! This is rudimentary, 
but then witnesses whose combined testimony would prove almost 
anything else, declare that they saw the feat performed. Till 
we can find some explanation of these coincidences of testimony, 
it is plain that a province in psychology, in the relations between 
facts as presented to and as represented by mankind, remains to 
be investigated.” 


Mr. Lang ends his review as follows :— 


“Here we close a review which might easily be produced to any 

length, without entering on the reports of apparitions, and of 
second-sight. These are no less curious, in their uniformity of 
incident and character (with the differences already alluded to), 
than the physical ‘ manifestations.’ Our only conclusion is that 
the psychological conditions which begat the ancient narratives 
produce the new legends. These surprise us by the apparent 
good faith in marvel and myth of many otherwise credible narra- 
tors, and by the coincidence, accidental or designed, with old 
stories not generally familiar tothe modern public. Do impostors 
and credulous persons deliberately ‘ get up’ the subject in rare 
old books ? Is there a method of imposture handed down by one 
generation of bad little girls to another? Is there such a thing 
as persistent identity of hallucination among the sane? This 
was Coleridge’s theory, but it is not without difficulties. These 
questions are the present results of Comparative Psychological 
Research.” 
The matter is a very curious one. If the phenomena are due 
to imposture, then one of three explanations must be true. 
Hither the more modern operators, like Hetty Wesley, must 
have known, as Mr. Lang says, “almost the whole extent of 
psychical literature, for she scarcely left a single phenomenon 
unrepresented ;” or she must have hit by accident upon 
exactly the devices hit upon by other impostors all over the 
world ; or, lastly, there must be a secret and underground tra- 
dition of imposture flowing unseen and unsuspected through 
the world, like the Shelta dialect, and this she must accidentally 
have tapped. But all these explanations are a trifleabsurd. We 
are thrown back then upon the phrase, for it is no more than 
a phrase, that there are physical laws of which we are as yet 
only dimly aware. “Agricultural Depression in East 
Anglia,” by Mr. Richard Heath, begins by an attempt to show 
that the outery of agricultural depression in Norfolk, Suffolk, 
and Essex is all moonshine, the landlords being in reality better 
off than they ever were before. The rentals of Hast Anglia 
have, it is asserted, increased by over a million-and-a-half 
since 1873. We should, however, very much like to see 
these figures and the process by which they are arrived 
at criticised by an expert. We cannot help suspecting 
the coolness and accuracy of a statistician who holds 
that the East Anglian landlords are so rich and so reck- 
less that they do not care to bother about letting their 
farms. They have enough to live on otherwise, save them- 
selves ‘“‘all further trouble by turning their farms into game 
preserves.” This is the “cockney ” view of the land question, 
induced, no doubt, by tales based on the labourer’s ineradi- 
cable belief in the awful riches of the squire. It is hardly 
necessary to point out its absurdity and unreality. The rest 
of the article wanders off into a “screamy” if well-meant 
plea for the labourer. It is quite right to pity the labourer 
for getting only 10s. or 12s. a week, but it is grotesque to 
speak as if he were the only man who has to get up early in 
the morning. The printer of a daily newspaper and the "bus- 
driver also know what it is to be at work on a winter morning 
before dawn. 

The National Review has a striking article from Admiral 
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Maxse entitled “ Judas,” protesting against Mr. T. P. O’Con- 
nor’s monstrous attack8 on Mr. Chamberlain. There is, as 
he says, no comparison possible. “ Judas betrayed his Christ ; 
Mr. Chamberlain refused to betray his country.” In the 
course of his article, Admiral Maxse points out a fact which 
has been far too much overlooked,—that it was not the Radi- 
cals who stood by Mr. Gladstone in 1886, but the Moderate 
Liberals. Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Bright (and we might 
add, Sir George Trevelyan) supported the Union, just as 
John Stuart Mill had always supported it :— 

“It was the Moderate Liberals who swarmed after their leader 
down the hill, and sanctioned his betrayal of Party principles and 
of country. There were a few notable exceptions, as in the case 
of the Duke of Devonshire, the Duke of Argyll, Mr. Goschen, Sir 
Henry James, and Lord Selborne, men who had always displayed 
sufficient grit in their character to act independently; but the 
great body of Whigs, or Moderate Liberals—men who had never 
identified themselves with a single Radical cause, who had viewed 
Mr. Chamberlain’s campaign against privilege with the utmost 
disfavour, and carefully regulated their opinions according to 
those of their chief,—such men as Lords Granville, Spencer, Kim- 
berley, Ripon, and Oxenbridge, Sir William Harcourt, Campbell- 
Bannerman, Mundella, Whitbread, and Co.,—they and the small- 
fry of aristocratic Whiggism that cluster on Court appointments 
(needless to name them!) and repeat with faithful servility the 
orthodox utterances of Party—all these without a moment’s hesi- 
tation blindly followed their patron, passed meekly under the 
Irish yoke, and gave their country away! And they carried with 
them all the Party blazons, emblems, and shibboleths, as also the 
Party machinery, which Mr. Chamberlain had just elaborated. 
It was one of the most shameful political stampedes ever recorded 
in English history. It is gratifying to reflect that not a single 
Radical of eminence took part in it. Mr. Gladstone was not a 
Radical himself ; he uever initiated a single progressive measure 
in his life.” 

Admiral Maxse ends his article by an interesting attempt to 
show that the whole Irish policy of Mr. Gladstone is due to 
Mr. Morley :— 

“Whenever—if ever—the secret history of these times is 
written, it will, I think, be found that Mr. John Morley has 
had more to do with the scheme of setting up an Irish Parliament 
than any other person in the United Kingdom. Mr. Gladstone’s 
is essentially a mind liable to impregnation, and then it is alarm- 
ingly prolific. [always predicted that whenever Mr. Morley had the 
chance he would obtain a great ascendency over Mr. Gladstone. 
His intellectual interest and literary information, his vehement 
disapprobation of ordinary English ideas, his loathing of respon- 
sibility abroad, his tempestuous fits of moral indignation (to say 
nothing of his personal charm of manner and delightful talk)— 
all these qualifications made him an attractive and soon an indis- 
pensable adviser to the septuagenarian, who must have perished 
politically of barrenness but for the sustenance of another person’s 
ideas and convictions. I believe that England’s present night- 
mare is due to these two men having met.” 

In our opinion, Admiral Maxse goes a good deal too far in 
this passage ; bat it is undoubtedly true that Mr. Gladstone 
has never been an initiator of political ideas, and that Mr. 
Morley exercises over him a considerable amount of influence. 
More important, however, is the influence of the Opportunist 
creed to which Mr. Gladstone is devoted—the creed which 
declares that “we must do something,” and which knows 
nothing of the principle, “ Hoid on like grim death.”——In 
“The Tuscan Nationality,” Mr. Grant Allen returns to a 
favourite idea,—namely, that the Etruscans were a very great 
people, and that they are alive in the modern Tuscans. Ac- 
cording to him, the art of Dante and of all the great Floren- 
tine painters, is essentially Etruscan in spirit——“ A Warning 
from Wales” is a paper of very considerable importance. It 
shows how the County Council of Cardiganshire, acting 
through the Joint-Committee of the Council and Quarter 
Sessions, which controls the police, have managed to make it 
impossible to enforce the payment of tithes. The Committee 
—the casting-vote of the Chairman gave the County Council 
members a majority—dismissed a Chief Constable who had 
tried to enforce payment. They then appointed a Chief Con- 
stable who was entirely under their control, and since then 
they have only allowed “moral suasion” to be used in 
the collection of tithe. This means that the sales are 
stopped, and that the County Council bailiff is assaulted so 
brutally that if he tries to enforce the decrees it is at the peril 
of his life. It remains to be seen whether Mr. Asquith will en- 
force the law, and insist that the orders of the Courts of Law 
be obeyed in Cardiganshire. If he does not act strongly, there 
will be trouble all over Wales. The Home Office ought 
to have the power to supersede any Joint Standing Com- 
mittee which flagrantly sets the law at defiance. The truth 
is, that with the Celtic races power does not bring respon- 
sibility as it does with the Teutons. 





The Watch Committee | 


of a borough as Radical as Northampton, would never dream 
of deliberately stultifying the action of its own police. 


There is no article of special interest in this month’s 
Nineteenth Century, except Professor Michael Foster’s 
“Weariness,” which is the reprint of a lecture which was 
reported at some length in the press when first delivered. 
In “ Father Archangel of Scotland,” Mr. Cunninghame Gra- 
ham tells the story of an Aberdonian boy who went the grand 
tour at eight, became a Roman Catholic, and took to preach- 
ing to the scandal of his Scotch relatives. Unfortunately, Mr. 
Cunninghame Graham tries to makes his narrative facetious. 
The result is to produce dullness of the most appalling kind. 
—The article on the Malay Peninsula, by Mr. Alfred Keyser, 
ought to be more interesting reading than it in fact is. It 
shows how the British Government, “ without any direct act 
of annexation, has made itself responsible for the administra- 
tion of the Malay Peninsula,”’—a very curious example of 
what may be called the automatic growth of the Empire. 
The writer shows also that the Peninsula is naturally very 
wealthy, that it is sparsely populated, and that it could easily 
be developed. His conclusion is, that we should go a little 
further, make our Protectorate more extensive in every 
sense, and in fact take over the whole country. This view 
is, we suspect, a sound one. It would be far better to annex 
the Peninsula and make use of its riches, than to go to war 
with France over the question whether she is to have this or 
that district on the Mekong.——“ The Conduct of Friend- 
ship” is a pleasantly written essay of the old-fashioned kind, 
by Sir Herbert Maxwell. It abounds in quotations, and its 
absence of new points of view in regurd to great men and 
great things is very refreshing. Dr. Johnson’s words on the 
need of friendship are full of wisdom. “If a man does 
not make new acquaintances as he advances through life, he 
will very soon find himself alone. A man, Sir, should keep 
his friendship in constant repair.’——“ The Verdict of Rome 
on ‘ The Happiness in Hell’” gives the full! text of the decree 
passed by the Congregation of the Index on Professor Mivart’s 
essays. It is to be noted that it only condemns the essays as 
a whole, but does not single out any particular conclusion 
for reprobation. We presume, therefore, that he is at liberty 
to reiterate his doctrine in an altered and modified form. 


The Fortnightly has a very absurd article, by Mr. Grant 
Allen, on “Immortality and Resurrection.” That ingenious 
and erudite gentleman has discovered that they are not at all 
the same things, and is on fire to let the world know the fact. 
“They are not at all the same; but few people are aware of 
it,” says Mr. Grant Allen with refreshing enthusiasm, and he 
then tells us that he has found this confusion so widespread, 
and so injurious to the interests of truth (with a big “T”), 
that he has undertaken to give the world a few straight tips 
as to these two notions. Incidentally, and in his efforts to do 
something for Truth, Mr. Grant Allen affords his readers a 
good deal of innocent amusement. He infers, among other 
things, that he is not a bit afraid of ghosts, and would be only 
too glad to meet one and report upon it. The occurrence 
would certainly make excellent copy. What, we wonder, 
would Mr. Grant Allen do with his essay? Would it go to 
Mr. Knowles or to the Fortnightly, or would he put it into the 
hands of a syndicate of provincial papers; or, again, would 
Mr. Stead get it at a large figure for Borderland? “ What 
should he do with it? ”—that is a subject which the Press 
Association might set for the topic of a prize essay.—— 
People who like sensational and highly spiced gossip about 
the present and past in France, may like to read Mr. Van- 
dam’s “ 1793-1893; ” but in truth it is rather a hodge-podge 
of doubtful anecdotes than an essay. A good example of the 
spirit which often inspired the men of the Revolution is to be 
found in the following anecdote :— 

“© Our turn to enjoy life has come at last,’ Danton exclaimed, 
one evening, at the termination of a repast, at which the immacu- 
late grandfather of the immaculate President, in posse, of the 
Third Republic [M. Cavaignac] sat by his side. ‘Our turn has 
come at last,’ he repeated. ‘Sumptuous dwellings, exquisite 
cheer, delicious wines, silken garments and golden hangings, 
women who realise in the flesh the visions of one’s fairest dreams ; 
all these, and much more, are the reward of the force we have 
usurped or conquered, it comes to the same thing. They are 
ours, seeing that we are the stronger. After all, what does the 
Revolution mean? A battle, and nothing more; and, therefore, 
the result of it should be that of all other battles—namely, the 
sharing of the spoil by the conquerors.’” 


In “England’s Right to the Suez Shares,” Mr. Cope White- 
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house tries to show that we have got too good a bargain, and 
that we ought to hand back a part of our profit on the transac- 
tion to Egypt. His argument is that the Khedive had no right 
to sell the shares to England, as they belonged, not to him, but 
to his people, and that “the transaction of 1876 belongs to a 
class against which a court of equity has never failed to give 
relief,”—which is absurd. If the Suez Canal had got into 
difficulties, and had failed to pay a dividend, and if England 
had then asked to be relieved of her bargain, the world would 
have laughed, and laughed rightly. Besides, if Ismail had 
sold in the open market instead of to the British Government, 
he would have got a worse, not a better, bargain. It is only 
Irish tenants that can be allowed to make contracts of the 
kind Mr. Cope Whitehouse favours. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—_—@——. 

Greek and Latin Palzography. By Edward Macdonald Thomp- 
son. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—After certain preliminary 
chapters on what may be called the circumstances of ancient 
writing, on paper and its equivalents, pens, or what served as 
pens, and the various shapes of books, we come to the writing 
itself. The length of lines in prose works and the abbreviations 
and contractions commonly used, are first discussed, and then we 
come to the various kinds of writing, chronologically treated, and 
illustrated with fac-similes. Among these we have some re- 
markably interesting reproductions of recent discoveries in Egypt. 
Mr. Thompson carries on his subject down to the very time when 
writing was superseded by printing. The volume is one of the 
“ International Scientific Series.” 


The Devil's Diamond. By Richard Marsh. (Henry and Co.)— 
This is a story of the “Bottle-Imp” kind. The “ Devil’s Dia- 
mond” is a very uncanny stone indeed, which works incessant 
mischief on its possessor. It cannot be sold, and its value, twenty 
thousand pounds, makes it hard to give away. The marvellous 
part of the story is somewhat crude. More art should have been 
employed in disguising it. And does it suit the character of the 
stone that it should be got rid of so easily in the end? Surely, 
it would have found its way back to its unlucky possessor from a 
place so little remote as the bottom of the Thames, 


Common-Room Carols. By M.T. P. (Alden and Co., Oxford.)— 
These verses are often very amusing, though the local element is 
so strong in many of them as to make them cbscure to outsiders. 
All, however, will understand the force of the adjuration to the 
“Lady Tara Boom de Boom” :— 


“ Are there no birds to scare away, 
Nor any rooks about our lands ?” 


and the despairing resolve of the teetotaler, who is told that 
* alcohcl has been found in most of the imported chocolate-creams,” 
and remembers the fiasco of certain temperance finance :— 


“ Teetotal leaders, too, have made 
Themeelves a laughing-stock o’ late. 
Confound the pledge! Blow gingerade! 
Tl plump for fizz and chocolate! ” 


—Together with this may be mentioned Mr. Punch’s Pocket Ibsen. 
By F. Anstey. (Heinemann.)—It may sometimes be questioned 
whether a joke is successful, if one doubts whether it be a joke, 
indeed, or no. No such doubt can, hor-ever, be entertained by 
any one who is familiar with the real Ibsen when he comes to read 
these admirable parodies. It is impossible to give any idea of 
their subtle humour by quotations. Striking absurdities such 
as might be detached from their context would, indeed, be out of 
keeping with Mr. Anstey’s method. His parody is just a little 
beyond the original, and the cleverness of it lies in the unfailing 
success with which this distance is kept. 


Our Secret Friends and Foes. By Percy Faraday Frankland. 
(S.P.C.K.)—This is a volume of the “ Romance of Science Series.” 
The “friends and foes” are the bacilli, micrococci, &c., and Dr. 
Frankland’s information about them is curious and highly 
interesting. Our readers may be aware that it has been attacked 
as favouring vivisection. Experiments such as inoculating a 
healthy animal with virus from a diseased one are described with 
manifest approval. It may be urged that the object is the 
prevention of disease in the animals, and that a few individuals are 
sacrificed, not for the problematical benefit of another race, but of 
their own. This is not the place to pronounce an opinion either 
one way or the otker. 


The Birth and Development of Ornament. By F. E. Hulme. 
(Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)—The field which Mr. Hulme has 
tried tu cover in one volume is rather too large to be dismissed 





in some three hundred pages. Moreover, the style and treatment 
is obviously tov diffuse to do equal justice to successive stages of | 


art. Mr. Hulme, who has true enthusiasm, finds much to say 
about some things; others must be dismissed with only a passing 
notice. There is a great deal of sound sense and true perception 
of the adaptation of natural forms to ornament shown ; but it is 
given more in a “chatty ” form than in serious mood, such as the 
title of the book led us to expect. ‘The Birth and Development. 
of Ornament” is disappointing, and by no means satisfying. 
The bibliographical information, however, is extensive. Mr. 
Hulme, we see, complains of the monotony of ornament in some 
classical architecture ; he might have pointed out that it assists 
architectural dignity. 


The Cock-House at Fellscarth. By Talbot Baines Reed. (Religious 
Tract Society.) —This is, we suppose, a precursor of the autumn 
shower of Christmas books. It has, to a certain extent, the merits 
of Mr. Reed’s stories of school-life. The boys talk as boys talk, 
and the characters drawn are like nature; but the story is not 
quite as good as usual. It wants briskness, and fails to catch 
hold of the reader. A situation that gives evident promise of 
development should come early in such a tale. 


Modern Meteorology. By F. Waldo. (Walter Scott.)—Mr. Waldo. 
confines himself to the description of modern instruments, 
methods, and observations, and but little of general interest can 
be gleaned from his volume. He is copious but technical, and 
the student will be able to appreciate the matter, if not the 
manner, of his pages. It may well be questioned if the immense. 
amount of time, care, and money expended on recording details 
could not be better employed in giving observers more general and 
really practical knowledge of atmospheric conditions, which is the 
main point at issue. A patient observer of weather, as it is, is a 
match for all meteorological learning, which, it has been 
confessed, is guess-work. The former has actually more reliable 
material to work upon. 


Sunny Manitoba. By A. O. Legge. (T. Fisher Unwin.)—Mr, 
Legge tells us a great deal about Manitoban farming and life in 
some three hundred pages. We have facts and figures in plenty, 
yet they are invested with interest, and, moreover, are evidently 
collected and sifted with judgment. Mr. Legge believes in 
Manitoba thoroughly, but does not hesitate to put all the 
drawbacks down with the advantages, and to insist on the 
necessity of hands able to work, considerable patience, and plenty 
of resource. He gives innumerable experiences—most of them, of 
course, more or less successful—but reminds the reader that these 
are instances of what has been done, and is being done, and can 
be done, but that such success does not necessarily follow even 
deserving work. The “remittance” farmer comes off very badly 
in his hands, and so do all useless and idle importations from 
England. ‘‘ Sunny Manitoba” will give those who know not the 
prairie country perhaps a better idea of its scenery, agricultural 
conditions, and general life, than any other book extant of its 
kind. An accurate account of Manitoban farming for the general 
reader, beyond the Report of the Delegation of Farmers—which 
was to a certain extent technical—is wanted by those who have 
been confused by the exhilarating and also contradictory stories 
told of the great wheat plains. Mr. Legge’s book will fill the gap 
very fairly, for it is honest, appreciative, and sensible. 


The Romance of Electricity. By J. Munro. (Religious Tract 
Society.) —A quantity of interesting information about atmospheric 
electricity in its various manifestations has been gathered by Mr. 
Munro into a moderate compass—thunder and lightning, fireballs, 
St. Elmo’s fire, the aurora, electric animals, the telegraph, and 
other more recent applications of electricity. Fireballs were and 
are still discredited by many, so we have a chapter devoted to the 
innumerable experiences of spectators. Photography, especially 
in retaining the form of lightning-flashes, has been of much use 
to science; a fireball has been photographed even, though indeed 
it reminds one of those photographs of spiritualistic manifesta- 
tionr. No one need be surprised at hearing of the aurora being 
mistaken for a conflagration, and we learn that there is an Imperial 
example for the mistake, the German Emperor having telephoned 
to Berlin once to inquire the whereabouts of the fire,—ie., the 
aurora borealis. 

The Early Days of Marlborough College, &c. By Edward Lock- 
wood. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.)—Mr. Lockwood’s remini- 
scences of Marlborough are not such as would be particularly 
welcome at the jubilee of that very successful school. They refer 
toa dark period, and would have been better left undisturbed. 
“Patna during the Mutiny” has but little title to publication. 
The fact is that Mr. Lockwood’s taste is evidently for natural 
history, and he would do well if he would confine himself to that. 
In history other than natural he does not shine. The title-page 
promises us a paper on “ Life in an Oxfordshire Village,” but we 
do not see it in the table of contents, nor in the volume. 


Wilfred Waide, Barrister and Novelist. By Richard Penderel. 
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(Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.)—We gather from this book 
that the author is a “barrister.” He shows some aequaintance 
with the law, and he is severe on Q.C.’s who receive the pay while 
juniors do the work. But he is not yet a “novelist.” Before he 
can be that he must learn and unlearn many things,—learn, for 
instance, to write tolerably lucid English, and unlearn to make 
such silly sneers, as he does on p. 338, about missions. It might be 
as well to take care, or to get someone else to take care for him, 
that such a phrase as “ab hoc genus omne” does not appear on 
his pages. 

The Settler’s Encyclopedia. By Frank R. Tozer. (C. Stewart 
and Co.)—This volume contains directions and hints for the 
settler, wherever he may propose to go, and to whatever industry 
he may propose to devote himself. Hints are given as to the 
preparations needed here before departure, Mr. Tozer leaning to 
the agricultural colleges on this rather than on the other side of 
the water. It must be allowed that the colonial colleges are very 
reasonable in their charges. At Guelph, in Ontario, the cost for 
a residence of ten months is less than £50 for the first year and 
£40 for the second, this payment being reducible by wages that 
may be earned by the student’s work. 


The Labour Movement. By L. T. Hobhouse. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 
—This will be found an interesting and well-written plea for the 
new “political economy,’—if, indeed, the name is not disclaimed by 
those friends of labour. Wages are to be ruled by the standard 
of that on which a man can live. The standard must be “ fair and 
reasonable.” What is that? That which is “ good for society.” 
Good for society in the present or in the future? But we cannot 
discuss Mr. Hobhouse’s views. It must suffice to say that they 
will be found clearly and attractively stated in this volume. 


Illustrated Bible Dictionary. By M. G. Easton, M.A. (Nelson 
and Sons.)—This book gives much information within a small com- 
pass, and will be found useful by those who have not the means 
to acquire or the leisure to study more elaborate works. On 
topics, however, which have been touched by modern research, 
Mr. Easton is not always to be trusted. It is doubtful, for instance, 
whether Belshazzar was, as is here positively stated, a grandson 
of Nebuchadnezzar. The Book of Jonah is now commonly thought, 
even by conservative critics, not to be a “ historical account.” Few 
believe that as many as seventy-three of the Psalms are David’s, 
or are prepared to state that there is “ every reason for believing 
the titles to be authentic.” We should hesitate, again, to say that 
Daniel’s authorship of the whole of the book called by his name 
is “beyond all doubt.” The writers of the Sacred Book are, in 
Mr. Easton’s view, “all equally inspired and all equally infallible.” 


Drifting Under the Southern Cross. By Ellerton Gay. (Gordon 
and Gotch.)—This ‘‘ Australian romance” is very much of the 
kind to which we are used in the Old World. Substitute a May- 
fair or country mansion for the bush station, and we have seen 
the situation many times before. There is the brutal and drunken 
husband, the injured wife, and the noble young stranger, and, as 
a result, the well-worn question between love and duty. We have 
had all this to satiety before, and do not care to see it again under 
changed conditions, even though these are depicted by the author 
with some force. 
Nyren’s Cricketer’s Tutor. With Introduction by Charles Whibley. 
(D. Nutt.)—John Nyren, son of Richard, a famous cricketer, was 
‘born at Hambledon, in Hants, in 1765, a time when Hambledon 
used to play England. The “Young Cricketer’s Tutor” was 
published in his old age, i.e., four years before his death, in 1837. 
His book, well commended by Mr. Whibley’s lively introduction, 
will be read with interest by all who love cricket. He writes of 
the game, and he writes of the heroes who played it. The policy 
of letting off-balls alone was not strange to Nyren. He propounds 
the query “how to play at a length-ball a little wide of the off- 
stump,” and “ recommends the young batsman to have nothing to 
do with it.” A veteran may do what he pleases; but Nyren 
“‘very much wishes to be informed in what part of the field he 
can play it with safety and make a run.” It is curious to read 
that, in the case of fast bowling, “ the greater part of the field are 
all considerably extended.” Now they are “extended” when the 
slow bowler goes on. 

Much information on a very important subject will be found in 
The Food of Plants: an Introduction to Agricultural Chemistry. By 
A. P. Lawrie, M.A. (Macmillan and Co.)——At the same time 
we may mention, as coming from the same publishers, The 
Primer of Domestic Economy, by Edith A. Barnett and H. C. 
O'Neill. 

Select Nursery-Rhymes Literally Rendered into Latin. By A. 
Graham. (W. S. Sime, Glasgow.)—The early editions of the 

Arundines Cami contained some humorous efforts of this kind. 
‘They have now disappeared, but they were better than Mr. 
Graham’s, which commonly are deficient in the jingle of their 





originals. “Ride a Cockhorse,” for instance, is but poorly 
represented by “Arundine longa equitemus Usque ad Crucem 
Banburiensem Ut nos anum videamus Albo in equo circumvectam.” 
What is meant by “caudis subdidit cultorem” for “cut off their 
tails with a carving-knife ” ? 

The Fayum and Lake Meris. By Major R. H. Brown, B.E. 
(E. Stanford.)—Major Brown attacks the well-known Lake Moris 
problem from the point of view of the practical engineer. “We 
have,” he writes, summarising his conclusion, “a vast lake of 
about 1,600 million square metres of water-surface and an area of 
27,000 feddam (acres) reclaimed from it, with Crocodilop>lis in the 
reclaimed area, and the Hawaérah Pyramid and the Labyrinth on 
the shores of the lake at the point where the waters entering the 
lake were controlled.” ' It is impossible here to follow the processes 
by which Major Brown arrives at this end. It must suffice to say 
that they are most carefully worked out. 

Oxford Men and their Colleges, and Oxford Men, 1880-92. By 
Joseph Foster, M.A. (J. Parker and Son.)—Here we have two 
handsome and massive volumes. The first contains descriptions 
of the various colleges, illustrated with engravings of the 
buildings, past and present, and lists cf the Fellows, past and 
present, with their academical distinctions. Photographs of the 
heads of colleges are given, and of other persons on the founda- 
tion. The second is a record of matriculations during the years 
specified, with academical distinctions, where such have been 
attained. The illustrations here are photographs of football 
teams and boating crews. We suppose that there are good 
reasons for using these, but they are not apparent. We find that 
out of a hundred graduates (taken from the beginning of the 
letter B) sixty-two took honours. This seems to show a good 
proportion. Some of the honours are, of course, but of little 
intellectual interest, but there is a proof of effort at least. 

We have also received:—A Red Cross Romance. By Andrew 
Chalmers. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.)——Mabel: a Tale of Filial 
Love. By N. Head. (Ward, Lock, and Co.)——Thoughts on Song. 
By Walter Thackwell. (Purcell, Cork.) The Lover of Nature, 
and other Poems, By George Gee. (Digby, Long, and Co.) 
Tannhiiuser. By R. Macleod Fullarton. (W. Blackwood and Son.) 
— The God of Fools, and other Poems. By E. Harold Begbie. 
The Path of Life. By Edith M. Bennett.——The Story of a 
Iife, and other Poems. By Esther Powel. (Digby, Long, and 
Co.) Poet and Peasant, and other Poems. By Sigma. (J. Heywood.) 
—By Fits and Starts. By John Morris Moore. (Ward and 
Downey.) Clebantine; or, Love’s Greater Power. By Arthur 
Pearce. (Jarro!d and Son.) Poems, Lyrical and Dramatic. By 
John Henry Brown. (Davie and Son, Ottawa.)-——This Canada of 
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from the dangers of chill and cold. Made in Ootton, Silk, and Merino, and 

mixtures of these. (—The Lancet. 
“THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINCIPLE OF OLOTHING.” 
Iustrated Price-List of full range of Cellwlar goods for Men, Women, and 

Children, with names of 200 Country Agents, sent post-free on en a 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHHZAPSIDE, E.C. ; 
OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, Ww, 





| This form of defective vision is, no doubt, alarmingly 
increasing, but many kinds of defective vision are con- 
stantly mistaken for short sight, merely because clearer 
vision is obtained by bringing an object closer to the eye. 
If such cases are treated with ordinary short-sighted 
spectacles, the mischief is greatly sggravated, and serious 
and permanent injury is done to the sight. 


MR. JOHN BROWNING, 


Ophthalmic Cptician (Author of ‘ Our Eyes,” now in its 
Fourtcenth Edition), may b2 consulted, free of charge, in 
all esses of dofective vision, at 63 Strand, W.0. 


Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE, 


SHORT 


SIGHT. 











HYDROPATHY, Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK, 
5 OONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSIOIANS, 
SM EDLEY S. Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 
Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
MATLOCK. and Oroquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 


Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week, 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
Invested Funds, £4,700,000. INSTITUTION. 


Profits Divided, £4,600,000. 
Paid in Claims, £8,800,000. FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANOE, 
All the Profits are divided amongst the Assured, Estp. 1835. 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES on VERY FAVOURABLE TERMS. 


ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary, 48 Gracechurch St., London, E.0, 














INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO.’S Manufac- 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on appli- 


cation to 
E. DENT and CO,, 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


“ TRADE-MARK. 








AGYPTIAN GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS. — The 
EGYPTIAN GOVERNMENT require the services of experienced teachers 
for two new MASTERSHIPS in these Schools. Candidates must be under 
thirty years of «ge, and qualified to teach, in English, the usual elementary 
bjects, and, in additi Mathematics and Science. Aptitude for languages 
and for athletics will be a recommendation, and (other things being equal) 
reference will be given to University men. Salary, from about per annum, 
increasing to about £400 per annum, Allowance for parsage out to Egypt. Further 
information may be had, by letter, from Mr. Douglas Dunlop, M.A., Inspector 
of the Egyptian Ministry of Public Instruction, Albert Cross Post-Office, Pollok- 
shields, Glasgow, to whom applications with copies of testimonials must be 
sent before SEPTEMBER 30th. 


PRIVATE TUTOR (B.A. Cambridge), ye, had much 
experience in tuition, lat-ly married, and settled in a very healthy neigh- 
bourhood near to the Malvern H lls, is anxious to take TWO BOYS as PUPILS. 
Excellent French and German linguist ; healthy country life, riding, driving ; 
every care of delicats boys; highest testimonials.—-ROBERT CAZALIT, Esq., 
Castlemorton, Tewkesbury. 











sester), prepares BOYS from 8 to 14 for Scholarships and Entrance 
Examinations at the Public Schools, School accommodation unusually good; 
healthy situation; 13 miles from London, NEXT TERM begins September 21st. 
ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — ENTRANCE 
EXAMINATION, THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 2lst. Entrance Exhibi- 

tions will be offered.—Apply, Rev. T. FIELD, Head-Master. 


IGHER EDUCATION.—One of her Majesty’s Inspectors 

of Schools can confidently recommend, for its exceptional tone and excel- 

lent methods of instruction in English, French, and German, Music, Drawing, 
and Needlework, and its reasonable terms (for the advanta res offered), a healthily 
situated LADIES’ SCHOOL in the West of England, attended by daughters of 
the neighbouring county families, at which there are at present VACANCIES 
for a few BOARDERS.—Address, for particulars, ‘‘ P.,”’ 15 Arlington Road, N.W. 


roe COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 


NEXT TERM BEGINS on TUESDAY, September 19th. 


Applications for prospectuses or other information to be addressed to Mr. 
THOMAS JACKSON, 


RIVATE TUITION for a limited number of Gentlemen’s 
SONS, from 8 to 15 years of age.—A Married Clergyman, residing ina 
pleasant part of Sussex, near the sea, has THREE VACANCIES. Individual 
teaching ; special preparation; careful training and supervision ; great personal 
attention; every home comfort. Sea-bathing, games, drill, and gymnastics. 
Fees, £51 a year.—Rev. “A, B.,” Sussex Daily News, 130 North Street, Brighton. 
EAMINGTON COLLEGE. — Head-Master: Rev. R. 
ARNOLD EDGELL, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Westminster School. 
Preparation for the Universities, Professions, and Services. Olassical and 
Modern Sides, Junior School for Boys between 8 and 13.—NEXT TERM com- 
mences ppt ld SEPTEMBER 25rd, For further particulars, apply to the 


HEAD-MASTE 
IXHOLME, DORKING. MISS BRAHAM’S 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS will re-open on FRIDAY, SEP- 


TEMBER 22nd. 


EIGHTON HOUSE SCHOOL for GIRLS, The 
PARKS, MINEHEAD, WEST SOMERSET.—Thorough education ; home 
comforts; masters. Pupils prepared for Trinity College Music, and Oxford, 
Cambridge Local Exams. Lovely situation ; safe sea-bathing ; tennis; children 
abroad and delicate girls receive Principal’s special supervision.—Terms from 
moderate. Highest references. AUTUMN TERM SEPTEMBER 129th. 


PTON PARK, SLOUGH—ALL ARMY EXAMINA- 

TIONS, and UNIVERSITY.—Mr. A. F. DAVIDSON, M.A., Oxon (first- 

class honours), successor to the late Major Fawkes, PREPARES PUPILS for 

Sandhurst, Woolwich, Militia Literary, and Militia Competitive Examinations. 
Numerous recent successes.—For particulars, address, Upton Park, Slough. 





























ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUOA- 





TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of fiveacres. Special 
Pe a for ig ae | Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
rman, HAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS is in England. 


Address, Miss WILLS, Gayton, Kingston Hill, Surrey. 


NGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE, COM- 
POSITION and ELOCUTION.—Miss LOUISA DREWRY has time for one 








or two more School-Classes, Lecture-Courses, and Private Lessons.—143 King 
Henry’s Road, London, N.W. 
OVER COLLEGE—BOARDING-HOUSES in 


PRIORY CLOSE.—SPECIAL ARMY TRAINING. Fees (inclusive), £80 

= annum.—Apply, Head-Master, Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A. (late of Upping- 

am), SEPARATE JUNIOR SCHOOL in large grounds, £75 per annum.— 
Apply, A. H. ATKINSON, M.A. 


DINBURGH MEDICAL EDUCATION.—A LEC- 
TURER at the Edinburgh School of Medicine has a VACANCY for a 
RESIDENT STUDENT. Home comforts, together with careful and thorough 
——s for the Examinations, are afforded. References exchanged.— 
Address, Dr. DAWSON TURNER, 37 George Square, Edinburgh. 


LENALMOND.—Warden: Rev. J. H. SKRINE, late 
Fellow of Merton College, Oxford.—_NEXT TERM bezins FRIDAY, Septem- 

ber 22nd. For admission, apply to the Warden, The College is on the Almond, 
at foot of the Grampians, ten miles from Perth, four from Methven (station). 
Fees, 100 guineas, 90 guineas for boys undertwelve. The Sexior School is divided 
into Classical Side, Modern Side, and Army Classes. The Junior School admits 
boys at nine. Entrance and leavinz Scholarships.—For particulars, address 
Rev, the WARDEN, 
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EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON 
B (For WOMEN), 
8 anp 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
PrincipaL: Miss EMILY PENROSE. 

The SESSION in the College, Art School, and Training Department will 
BEGIN on THURSDAY, October Sth, 1893. Students are expected to attend 
on Wednesday, October 4th, at 2 o’clock, to enter their names. 

yealne DEF ART MEET. ieee 
; tment provides a Profession: raining in Teaching for Women. 
PR Pg rw in October and January, and are prepared for the Teaching 
Examinations held by the Universities of Cambridge and of London. 
ART SCHOOL. 
Professor: G. ALBERT Launpy. 

Classes for Drawing and Painting from Casts, and from the draped living 

model, will be held. Lectures will be delivered during the Michaelmas and Lent 


aaa EVENING LECTURES, 
Evening Courses of Forty Lectures each will be given twice a week in Chemis- 
try English Language, German, Latin, and Mathematics. 
, LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 





err et COLLEGE RESIDENCE, 
8 anp 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 


irticulars, apply to 
eer MARY ASHDOWN, Lady-Superintendent, 


HE MARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE 
(Late 5 Fitzroy Street, W.), 
SALUSBURY ROAD, BRONDESBURY, LONDON, N.W. 

A FULL COURSE of TRAINING in preparation for the CAMBRIDGE 
JEACHER’S CERTISICATE in the Theory and Practice of Teaching, is offered 
to Ladies who desire to become Teachers in Schools, 

Kindergarten Teachers are also prepired for the Higher Certificate of the 
National Froebel Union. Junior Students are prepared for the Cambridge 
Higher Local Examination, 

Scholarships offered in all Divisions. COLLEGE YEAR BEGINS SEP- 
TEMBER, 13th, 1893.—Address, PRINCIPAL, The Maria Grey Training College, 
Salusbury Road, Brondesbury, N.W. 


LIFTON HIGH-SCHOOL 
President—LEWIS FRY, Esq. 

Vice-President—The Ven. the ARCHDEACON of MANCHESTER, 
Head-Mistress—Miss BURNS. 

NEXT TERM BEGINS on FRIDAY, September 22nd. 

Application for Admission may be made to the Secretary, at the School; or 
to the Hon. Secretary, H. C. BARSTOW, Esq., Fern House, Clifton Down, 
Bristol. 

"Boarding House: Miss IRWIN, 2 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. — Head-Mistress: Miss A. J. 
COOPER, F.0.P.—The SCHOOL COURSE includes, in addition to the ordinary 
Subjects of a High-School curriculum, Natural Science, with practical Labora- 
tory work; Drawing; Class Singing and Harmony; Needlework ; and Physical 
Exercises. The New Buildings are capable of accommodating 200 Scholars. 
School Hours: 9.15 to 1; optional and extra Subjects in the afternoon. Scale of 
fees: Four to Six Guineas a Term, according to age.—For Boarding-House 
arrangements, apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, Prospectuses, &ec., can be 
obtained from the SECRETARY.—NEXT TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 
19th. Entrance Examination at the School House on Monday, September 18th, 
at1l0a.m. A private omnibus, for conveyance of Moseley pupils, runs daily. 


83 Newhall Street, Birmingham. T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 


ANGOR WOMEN’S HOSTEL COMPANY, Limited. 











for GIRLS. 











The new Hostel in Upper Bangor, for Women Students of the University 
College of North Wales, will be OPEN in SEPTEMBER, under the management 
of Miss MARY MAUDE, who has also been appointed by the College Lady- 
Superintendent of all the Women Students. 

For information, apply to Miss MARY MAUDE, 

University College, Bangor. 

The COLLEGE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION 
MENCES on SEPTEMBER 19th. 


ONDON SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN, and 
ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL.—A Scholarship, value £30, and Two Mackay 
Prizes, value £25 and £15, offered annually. Dufferin Jubilee Scholarship, value 
£25, for four years, offered in September.—Apply to SECRETARY, 30 Handel 
Street, Brunswick Square, W.0. 


DUCATION.—Particulars as to the best University or 

Army Tutors and Schools for Boys or Girls, at home or abroad, may be ob- 

tained (free of charge) by sending a statement of requirements to R. J. BEEVOR, 
M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. — A Married MEDICAL 

MAN, living in a desirable part near the sea, will receive a Lady or Gen- 

tleman as RESIDENT PATIENT. References exchanged.—Address, “‘ M. D.,” 
15 Arlington Road, Gloucester Gate, London, N.W. 


O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 

terms, sent gratis, The list includes Private Asylums, &c.—Address, Mr. G. B. 
STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 


FFICES TO BE LET.—Splendid SUITE of Prominent 

GROUND-FLOOR OFFICES, Frontage to CHANCERY LANE. Moderate 

Rent. Hall-porter, electric light, &c.—Apply to the HOUSEKEEPER, 58 
Chancery Lane, W.O. 


BACHELOR CHAMBERS.—A Gentleman leaving 

London wishes to DISPOSE of his CHAMBERS in CHANCERY LANE, 
consisting of Bedroom and Sitting-room, either FURNISHED or UNFUR- 
NISHED. Both light front rooms, snug and quiet.—Apply to the HOUSE- 
KEEPER, 63 Chancery Lane, W.C. 


O ARTISTS.—Excellent STUDIOS and snug BACHE- 
LORS’ QUARTERS combined, in central position. Studios have uninter- 
rupted north-east and top-lights. Can be partitioned and decorated to suit 
tenant’s requirements. Rent, from £35 to £75 per annum, Cooking and attendance 
by resident housekeepers; electric light, hall-porter, &c.-—Particulars and to 
view, apply COLLECTOR’S OFFICE, 63 Chancery Lane, W.C. 


(LUB-ROOMS, conveniently arranged, to be LET in 
CHANCERY LANE. Electric light, hall-porter, &c. Moderate inclusive 
rent,—Full particulars on application to COLLECTOR, 63 Chancery Lane, W.C. 


CoM. 





























UY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


The WINTER SESSION BEGINS on MONDAY, OCTOBER 2nd. 

The Hospital contains 695 beds, 5(0 in constant occupation. 

Appointments.—All Hospital] appointments are made in accordance with the 
merits of the candidates, and without extra payment. 

Entrance Scholarships. — Open Scholarships of £100 and £50 in classics, 
mathematics, and modern languages, and Open Scholarships of £150 and £60 in 
chemistry, physics, and biology. Prizes are open to students in their various 
years amounting in the aggregate to more than £480. 

Dental School.—A Dental School attached to the Hospital affords to students 
all the instruction aoe for a licence in Dental Surgery. 

College.—The Residential College accommodates about 50 studnts in addition 
to the resident staff of the Hospital. There is in it a large dining-hall, with 
reading-rooms, library, gymnasium, for the use of the Students’ Club. 

For Prospectus and further information apply to the Dean, Dr. SHAW, Guy’s 
Hospital, London, S.E. 





T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 8.E. 





The WINTER SESSION of 1893-94 will OPEN on TUESDAY, October 3rd, 
bye the prizes will be distributed at 3 p.m. by the Right Hon. LORD THRING, 
Two Entrance Science Ssholarships of £150 and £60 respectively, open to 
first-year students, will be offered tor competition. The examination will be 
held on September 27th, 28th, and 29th, and the subjects will be chemistry and 
| wraang with either physiology, botany, or zoology, at the option cf the can- 
idates. 

Scholarships and money ae of the value of £300 are awarded at the 
Sessional Examinations, as several medals, 

Special classes are held throughout the year for the Preliminary Scientific, and 
Intermediate M.B, Examinations of the University of London. 

All hospital appointments are open to students without charge. 

The fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be made 
separately to lectures or to hospital practice, and special arrangements are made 
for students entering in their second or subsequent years, also for dental students 
and for qualified practitioners. 

A register of approved lodgings is kept by the Medical Secretary, who also has 
a list of local medical practitioners, clergymen, and others who receive students 
into their houses. 


For prospectuses and all particulars apply to G. H. MAKINS, Dean, 





T. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
HYDE PARK CORNER, 8.W. 


The WINTER SESSION will commence on MONDAY, OCTOBER 2nd, when 
an Introductory Address in commemoration of the centenary of John Hunter 
will be delivered by Mr. Timothy Holmes, F.RC.S., at 4 p.m. 

Pm... following Entrance Scholarships will be offered for competition in 
tober :— 

1, A Scholarship, value £145, for the sons of Medical Men who have entered 
the School as bond-jide first year students during the current year. 

2. Two Scholarships, each of £50, oven to all students who have commenced 
their medical studies not earlier than May, 1893, 

3. Two Scholarships, value £85, for students who, having been signed up for 
or previously passed the Oxford Ist M,.B. or the Cambridge 2nd M.B., have entered 
the School during the current year. 

The following Exhibitions and Prizes are also open to students:—The William 
Brown £100 Exhibition ; the William Brown £4) Exhibition; the Brackenbury 
Prize in Medicine, value £32 ; the Brsckenbury Prize in Surgery, value £32; the 
Pollock Prize in Physiology, value £18 ; the Johnson Prize in Anatomy, value 
£10 103, ; the Treasurer’s Prize, value £10 10s.; General Proficiency Prizes for 
first, second, and third year students, of £10 10s. each; the Brodie Prize in 
Surgery; the Acland Prize in Medicine; the Thompson Medal, and Sir Charles 
Clarke’s Prize, 

All Hospital appointments, including the four House Physicianships and four 
House Surgeonships, are awarded as the result of competition, and are open to 
the Students without additional expense of any kind. 

Clerkships and dresserships and all the minor appointments are given without 
extra fees. Several paid appointments, including that of Obstetric Assistant, 
with a salary of £100 and board and lodging, are awarded yearly upon the re- 
commendation of the Medical School Committee. 

Prospectuses and fuller details may be obtained by application to 

ISAMBARD OWEN, M.D., Dean. 


oe ees OF LONDON. 


SPECIAL CLASSES. 
LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 

SPECTAL CLASSES are held in the subjects required for the PRELIMINARY 
SCIENTIFIO andthe INTERMEDIATE M.B, (London) EXAMINATIONS, 

Fee for the whole course, 10 Guineas, 

A Scecial Class is also held for the Primary F.R.C.S. Examination. 

These Classes will commence in OOTOBER, and are not confined to students 
of the Hospital. MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 











VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
oe YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


The SIXTY-THIRD SESSION of the MEDICAL DEPARTMENT opens 
OCTOBER 2nd. The TWENTIETH SESSION of the DEPARTMENT of 
SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, and ARTS begins OCTOBER 3rd, 

The Classes prepare for Professions, Commerce, and University Degrees in 
Arts, Science, and Medicine. The Physica], Chemical, Biological, Engineering, 
and Leather Industries Laboratories, and the Weaving Sheds, Dyehouse, and 
Printing Rooms will be open daily for practical work. 

The following Prospectuses may be had free from the Registrar :— 

1, For Regular Day Students, 
2. For Occasional and Evening Students. 
3, Classes in Agriculture. 
4, For Medical Students, 
A Hall of Residence for College Students has been established. 


TUDENTS’ HOME.—The Misses GARRETT offer a 

pleasant HOME in their charmingly appointed house, to two or three 

ge of Gentlemen.—For particulars, address 14 Stanley Gardens, Willesden 
Green, N.W. 


ARIS.—Pension de Famille du BEL RESPIRO, 11 bis 
Rue Lord Byron, Champs-Elysées, 4 deux pas de l’Arc de Triomphe de 
VEtoile. Ohangement de propri¢taire. Elégance. Grand comfortable. Elcec- 
tricité. Table excellente. Prix modérés: la pension est de 7 & 16 frs, par jour, 
suivant l’appartement, trois repas compris. (Musiqnue.) 


ERMANY.—Two ladies RECEIVE a few English girls 


into their pleasant HOME, where they have every advantage for learning 
and perfecting themselves in languages (French lady in the house), music, drawing, 
&c. Highest references in England and abroad, Terms moderate,—Address, 
Miss KRAUSE, Goerlitz, near Dresden, 
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ASSISTANCE WANTED. 





The under-mentioned Cases, for which it has not been found 
possible to raise the necessary help from other sources, are 
RECOMMENDED by the CHARITY ORGANISATION 
SOCIETY. Contributions towards their assistance will be 
gladly received by C. S. Loch, Secretary, 15 Buckingham 
Street, Adelphi, W.C. :— 

PR ent wont wren ym Remy ty Ripon Peg ode oy 


who has worked for one employer thirty years, and, owing to failing eyesight, 
can now earn barely anything. 





17,287.— £7 3s, is needed to complete an allowance of 7s. 6d. a weck to a widow 
of 74, who has supported herself for more than thirty years by nursing, but has 
for the last three years been entirely dependent on her children. Several of 
these have been most unfortunate, and are unable to do much; but one son 
allows ls, a week and another Is, for insurance. A second son gives 6d., and a 
daughter helps as she can, 





17,189.—A Central Committee are anxious to raise £15 to defray the expense 
of the entrance into an orphanage of the son of a deserving widow. The rela- 
tions contribute 5s. a week. 





16,078.—An East-End Committee ask for £5 4s., as part of a six months’ allow- 
ance for a most respectable widow of 76. Her husband, a h » was ill for 
seven years; during this time they lived on his savings, and on what she could 
earn by needle-work. She worked for one firm for thirty-four years ; a nephew 
pays rent. 








17,157.—£5 4s. is wanted, to complete a pension to two elderly ladies (sisters), 
one of whom is an invalid. Two brothers-in-law and a lady visitor contribute 83, 
a week, and their landlady helps a little. 





17,115.—£5 17s. is required, to continue an allowance of 7s. a week to a respect- 
able old widow, aged 69, who, until a few months ago, has supported herself 
without assistance, but is now past work. She is childless, and her only near 
relative is an invalid sister, too poor to help. The balance of the allowance is 
contributed by the clergy and private donors. 





16,969.—A Southern Committee asks for £2 5s. 6d., to complete cost of main- 
tenance for three months of a boy of nine at the Boys’ Orphanage. His late 
father, who was a clerk, worked for twenty-five years for one firm, and was in 
the Hearts of Oak Benefit Society. 


LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL— 


Unrivalled Sea-Frontage and Open Surroundings. Seven lawn-tennis courts; 
large swimming-bath ; new Lounge Hall; 250 rooms.—TARIFF of MANAGER. 











Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 


OuTsipE Pack, TWELVE GUINEAS. 











P. 210 10 0O| Narrow Oolumn .. 

Half-Page .........:000 pasetvrenie » 5 5 0] Half-Column..... 1 
Quarter-Page ....cccccceeseeee » 212 6] Quarter-Column ., 017 6 
COMPANIES. 

Outside Page ..... eceneenee seocvee £14 14 0 | Inside Page ....ssccccsresrersereey £12 12 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s, per 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s, per inch. 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s. per inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms: net. 





Serms of Subscription, 
Yearly. 





a Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United yearly. 
Kingdom ... es sis om ons <n BB cia OEE Bosses 072 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 


China, &.... .. . 110 6.0. 015 3...... 078 








NOTICE.—In future, the InpEx to the “Spectator” will be 
published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and 
from July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the ; 
BEST 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, & SPANISH BOOKS, 


laid eo oe oe from ONE GUINEA per annum 
f kl. h f Book: ¥ 
Bubecribers) frou TWO GUINEAS (ore tt the houses of 


enim a ee TWO GUINEAS per annum 
Two or Three Fri TE IN ONE } 
jensen the Gost of Oarringee ee ree and thas 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the Leading Books of Past Seasons are on Sale, Second-h 
Reduced Prices. Panes Oe Sy 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST-FREE. 
MUDIE'S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 


10 to 12 BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 


Is in daily communication with this Library. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 


80 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 241 BROMPTON 
ROAD, S.W.; and 48 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTITU. 
TIONS in AMERICA, INDIA, the COLONIES, and FOREIGN PARTS, 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works, 

Monthly Oatalogne of Second-Hand Books: Specimen No. post-free, 
LIBRARIES PUROHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s. 6d. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each; 











May be had by order through any Bookseller or Ni 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


PSTAIRS and DOW NSTAITIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magarige, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per , on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.0., to whom Subscriptions and 
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and Notes by P. M. Watiace, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
GARETH AND LYNETTE. With In- 
— and Notes by G. C, Macautay, M.A. 


S. Od. 
THE MARRIAGE OF GERAINT: 
GERAINT AND ENID. By G. OC, Macactay, 


M.A. 2s, 6d. 
WORDSWORTH.—POEMS OF WORDS- 
WORTH. Chosen and Edited by MatTHEw 
ARNOLD. 2s. 61, net. (Golden Treasury Series.) 


FRENCH AND GERMAN. 


HAUFF.—DIE KARAVANE. With Notes 
and Vocabulary by Herman Hacer, Ph.D. 3s. 
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Notes and Vocabulary by G. E. Fasnacut, 33. 
MOLIERE.—L’AVARE. Edited by L. M. 
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LE MISANTHROPE. Edited by G. E. 
FasnacuT. 1s. 
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Edited by W. E. Russrxiu, M.A 
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SEIGLIERE. Edited by H. G. STEEL. 1s, 6d. 
SCHILLER.—MARIA STUART. Edited 
by C. SHetpon, Litt.D. 2s. 60. 
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LL.D., and A. SUTHERLAND. 3s. 
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THOMPSON. 2s, 

A 5 gs OF ENGLAND <eaeae BEGIN- 

. B. BUCKLEY. 
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A. 1s. 
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PRIMER’ OF THE “HISTORY OF ROME. 
By Bishop Creicuton, D.D, 1s, 


| THEOLOGY. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO SI. 
MATTHEW. The Greek Text, with Introduc- 
tion and Notes by Rev. A. SLOMAN, M.A. 2s, 6d, 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. 
LUKE. The Greek Text, with Introduction and 
Notes by Rev. J. Bonp, M.A. 2s, 6d. 

THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. The 
nay > Text, with Notes by T. E. Pace, M.A. 

. Od. 
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By the Same. 6d. 

AN ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION 
TO THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. By 
Rev. F. Procter and Rey. Canon MAcLEAR, 


2s. 6d. 
MATHEMATICS AND 
MECHANICS. 
ARITHMETIC IN THEORY AND 


PRACTICE, By J. Brooxsmiru, M.A. Crown 
8vo, 4s. 61, KEY, Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

ARITHMETIC FOR BEGINNERS. By 
J. and E. J. BrooxsmitxH. Globe 8vo, 4s, 6d. 
KEY, Crown 8vo, 6s, 6d, 

A TEXT-BOOK OF EUCLID’S ELE- 
MENTS. Including Alternative Proofs, with 
Additional Theorems and Exercises, classified 
and arranged. —_ 8. Hatt, M.A., end F, H. 
STEveNS, M.A., Masters of the Military Side, 
Clifton College. Globe S8vo. BOOK I., ls.; 
BOOKS I. and IL, 1s. 6d.; BOOKS I. IV, 3s, ; 
BOOKS ITI. and IV., 2 2s. ; BOOKS IIl.-VI., 38.3 $ 
BOOKS V., VI., and XI., 2s, 6d, ; BOOKS I-VI. 
and XL, 43. 6d.; BOOK aE. 1s. KEY to oan, 
L.-IV., 63. 6d.; KEY to VI. and XI, 3s, 6d 
KEY to I. -VI. and XI., 8s. 6d. 

THE ELEMENTS OF EUCLID. By I. 
TopuHuNTER, F.R.S. Pott 8vo,3s. 6d. Books I, 
and II., 1s. KEY, Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 

ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. By CuarLes 
Suitn, M.A., Master of Sidney Fs to College, 
Cambridge. Second Edition, Revised, Globe 
8vo, 4s. 6d. KEY, Crown 8vo, 103. 6d. 

ALGEBRA FOR BEGINNERS. By H. 
S. Haut, M.A., Master of the Military ‘Side, 
Clifton Colle Ze, and 8. R. Kyieut, B.A., M.B., 
Ch.B. Globe 8vo, 2s.; with Answers, 2s, 6d, 

By the same Authors, 

ELEMENTARY LGEBRA FOR 
SCHOOLS, Sixth Edition, Globe 8vo, 33. 6d. : 

with Answers, 4s, 6d.; Answers, ls. KEY, 8s. 6d. 

ALGEBRAICAL EXERCISES AND 
EXAMINATION PAPERS. To accompany 
**Elementary Algebra.’”’ Second Edition, Re- 
vised, Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

sata sr ———— Fourth Edition, 

wn 8vo, 7s. KEY, Crown 8vo, 10:. 6d, 

ALGEBRAIC FACTORS. By J. Assor 
JARMAN. Globe 8vo, 2s.; with Answers, 2s, 6d, 

ALGEBRAICAL EXERCISES.  Progres- 
sively Arranged. By Rev. 0. A. JoNES and ¢ Cc. H. 
CurrneE, M.A., late Mathematical Masters at 
Westminster School. Pott 8vo, 2s. 6d. KEY, 
by Rev. W. Fares, M.A. Crowr 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

THE TRIGONOMETRY OF ONE 
ANGLE. By Rev. J. B. Lock, M.A., Senior 
Fellow and Bursar of Gonville and Caius Col- 
lege, oe Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d, 

y the Same Author. 

TRIGONOMETRY FOR BEGINNERS, 
as far as the mg a of i Third Edi- 
tion, Globe 8vo, 2s. KEY. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 

ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY. Sixth 
Fone — ay 4s, 64. KEY, for Teachers, 
rown 8 

HIGHER TRIGONOMETRY. Fifth Edi- 
= “a 8vo, 4s, 6d, or 8 yy complete in 

Y, in preparation. 

MECHANICS FOR BEGINNERS. Globe 
8vo. Part I. MECHANICS OF SOLIDS. 2s. 6d. 

ELEMENTARY STATICS. Third Edition, 
Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. KEY, Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

ELEMENTARY DYNAMICS. Third Edi- 
tion, Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. KEY, Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

ELEMENTARY DYNAMICS & STATICS. 
Globe 8vo, 6s. 6d. 

HYDROSTATICS. By Professor A. G. 
GREENHILL, F.R.8S, Globe 8vo. [Shortly. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


A Ts OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
E. A. BarnetrT and H.C. O'NeILu. Is. 
DRESSMAKING - a Manual for Teachers. 
By Mrs. HENRY GRENFELL. 


1s. 
NEEDLEWORK, KNITTING, AND CUT- 





TING-OUT. With Methods of Teaching. By E. 
RosEvEAR, Crown 8yo, 6s 
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